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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into ‘ 
correspondence as to rejected communications: and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is not quite a secret that people who write about 
royal visits and junkettings, such as that of the King 
and Queen of Norway, are usually hard put to it to find 
the right thing to say. To tell the honest—and after all 
perfectly harmless—truth, when these ceremonials are 
mixed up with Guildhall and Lord Mayoral occasions, 
the difficulty is slightly increased. Perfunctory plati- 
tude presented in a sort of bastard Court language 
seems inevitable. It is a poor compliment to kingly 
and queenly visitors, and what is more it does not in 
the least degree represent the real feeling of the great 
crowd of people of all classes who turn out to watch 
and cheer. There is nothing perfunctory or stilted or 
mock-courtly in them. They “‘jolly well enjoy them- 
selves ”—this is the only way to put it. King Haakon 
and Queen Maud could scarcely have got a heartier 
welcome than a huge enthusiastic London crowd gave 
them on Wednesday. 


We all cheer and feel enthusiasm according to our 
temperament. But why is it the cheer will not ‘‘ come 
off” in type? ‘* Lead” it, give it any number of cross- 
headings, set it up in any type from ‘‘ diamond” to 
‘*large pica”—what an extraordinary language the 
printer’s is !—the result is always the same: it persists in 
looking and reading like vamped-up enthusiasm. No: 
the pages upon pages of exuberant matter describing 
royal progresses are not worthy of the occasion. The 
enthusiasm in print does not ring true. We like it far 
better in the crowd. There, all but a few curmudgeons 
are really pleased and ready with a good cheer of 
welcome. 


The crowds that watch these shows in London to-day 


are certainly drawn from every class of Englishman ; 


and lately, both at the Lord Mayor’s Show and on 
Wednesday, there has been a very large sprinkling of 
foreigners, particularly French. But we are absolutely 
sure that there is one class represented in especial 
strength at such spectacles—the London caretakers. 
The London caretaker, especially the woman caretaker, 
through dress and mien, is almost unmistakable. She 
comes forth on these occasions with a grim resolve to 
see the show. No policeman shall hustle her out of it. 
She nearly always hunts in couples. We suppose thé 
police are aware of this love of spectacles in the care- 
takers. Fortunately most of the shows are over before 
dusk, otherwise empty houses might be in some real 
danger from burglars. 


Prince Biilow’s speech on German policy in reply to 
criticisms of National Liberals, Conservatives and 
Socialists in the Reichstag was pitched in the key of 
easy, good-humoured insouciance which serves him 
very well on such occasions. The passages in which 
he held the balance so fairly between the German 
Anglophobe and the British Teutophobe in fixing the 
responsibility for the ill-temper between the two 
countries were perhaps the most noteworthy to us 
here. His easy tone, too, on the entente between 
Great Britain and France in its effect upon the German 
position was exactly consonant with German dignity 
and self-respect. Prince Biilow’s reply after the general 
debate was peculiarly interesting for his remarks upon 
his position with regard to the Kaiser, and the charges 
insinuated or openly made against the Kaiser of im- 
prudence in his public utterances. He declared abso- 
lutely that the Kaiser had in no instance gone outside 
the Constitution, and that his personal activities were in 
full accord with the German ideal of their sovereign’s 
functions. 


Australia naturally does not approve of the dual 
control established in the New Hebrides by the Anglo- 
French Convention. For years past the Australians 
have been anxious to put an end to French rights 
in what they regard as geographically part of the 
Australian system. Greater however than their dislike 
of the compact which gives French citizens equal rights 
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with British subjects is their resentment that the 
arrangement was made without full consultation with 
their representatives—a complaint which seems inevit- 
able whenever the present Imperial Government have 
Colonial affairs in hand. Mr. Deakin, intimating his 
readiness to abide loyally by the Convention, expressed 
a belief that it was signed somewhat hurriedly at the 
last moment in order to stop a third party from 
taking action which Australia would find not merely 
objectionable but intolerable. That strikes us as Mr. 
Deakin’s ingenious way of reducing the Australian 
opposition to a minimum—a diplomatic move for which 
the Imperial Government should be duly grateful. 


One lesson of the Kitchener-Curzon controversy has 
soon been forgotten at the India Office. The papers 
connected with Sir J. B. Fuller’s resignation of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Eastern Bengal have been 
officially published ; just the worst thing that could 
have been done with them. It can serve no useful 
purpose to proclaim that the Lieutenant-Governor felt 
constrained to commit official suicide because he was 
not supported by the supreme Government, and that 
the Viceroy felt constrained to withhold that support 
on account of the ‘‘ acrimonious public discussion ” and 
the attacks on the administration which would have 
followed. Nothing is gained by the surrender, and the 
immediate effect is to give a fresh impetus to the work 
of sedition, to raise a feeling of distrust in the public 
services, and to prolong an agitation which feeds on 
such concessions. 


No doubt some things have been done which would 
have been done better otherwise or not at all. It 
was short-sighted of Sir J. B. Fuller not to have 
made sure of the support of the University authorities 
and of the Viceroy before taking a step on which, to use 
his own metaphor, he staked his life. Conceivably even 
loyal and moderate members of the syndicate might 
have felt that they could not appropriately be required 
to exercise their powers of disaffiliation in order to 
strengthen the civil administration in a matter scarcely 
within the ordinary scope of University discipline. But 
it is impossible not to feel sympathy with a Governor 
who had the courage to sacrifice himself rather than 
weaken the Government, and the magnanimity to accept 
an adverse decision with a simple request that his 
subordinates might not be involved in his fall. There 
should still be work for an officer whose qualities and 
services are so distinguished. 


Lord Elgin was in a particularly difficult position 
when he had to meet a deputation asking for some modi- 
fication of the disabilities imposed on Indians resident 
in the Transvaal by the ordinance which he has now to 
submit for the sanction of the Crown. Not only are 
the requests reasonable, but he himself supported 
them when he was Viceroy. These British subjects, 
as Sir Lepel Griffin explained, do not ask for political 
rights, but for simple justice. While their brethren 
in India are clamouring for something more than a 
share in the administration of the country, they ask 
for freedom to carry on their business without invidious 
and oppressive restrictions. They assert that they will 
be worse off under the ordinance than they were under 
Kruger. This is denied by Lord Elgin so vaguely 
as to suggest that he has not himself examined the 
two conditions. 


What is called the Boer raid into Cape Colony—an 
incursion of some six to a dozen filibusters from 
German South-West Africa—is nothing more than a 
police affair. By the capture of three of Ferreira’s 
men the police have probably ‘‘rounded up” about 
50 per cent. of the invaders, and the rest are no doubt 
making tracks for safety. If these malcontents, who 
have been serving the Germans and are wanted uo 
longer—unless indeed they are wanted by the German 
police—imagined that they could foster a little rising 
of Boer farmers in the colony, they have speedily been 
disillusioned. The Dutch at the Cape were the first 
to offer the Government assistance if necessary and 
General Botha by tendering his services for so insignifi- 
cant a matter made assurance doubly sure that there is 
no sinister political purpose behind the episode. The 


only people who have suffered inconvenience and loss 
from the incident are the unfortunate farmers in the 
north-west corner of Cape Colony. 


The Government was unable to give a categorical 
answer to the plain question addressed to them by 
Lord Lovat as to their intentions with regard to the 
assisted British settlers in the Transvaal under the new 
Constitution. Lord Elgin wants more information. It 
is perhaps satisfactory that there is one colonial ques- 
tion on which Ministers are not prepared to decide first 
and inquire afterwards. They are pledged not to desert 
the men whom Lord Lansdowne happily described 
as a little Imperial outpost. Lord Milner is not alone 
in his fears that the Government may decide to hand 
them over to the tender mercies of the Boers whose 
views carry so much weight with men like Lord 
Courtney. A Government which undertakes to give 
the Transvaal immediate autonomy as an unassailable 
right under Letters Patent may discover reasons, hidden 
from ordinary patriotism, for trusting the Boers with 
the most sacred interests. The Boers will resent 
restrictions, but special provisions as to the Britons 
who have taken up farms since the war must be made 
if grave wrong is to be avoided. 


The discussion of Chinese morality on the Rand we 
can only regard as ill-advised, if sincere. Grant the 
fact of vice, it is best dealt with privately and quietly 
by the executive authorities, every one of whom from 
the Prime Minister and High Commissioner to the 
humblest official would be anxious to stamp the thing 
out by every means possible. Publicity only excites 
the prurient and leads to wide inferences exceedingly 
unjust to the Chinese character. We are as little 
impressed by the moral zeal at the back of this discus- 
sion as by its expediency. Moral indignation that 
fits in with political interest is not lofty. The moralist 
who is an honest fool we can all respect ; but he must 
be honest. 


We cannot quite understand the moral nature which 

rompts a gentleman to divulge confidential documents 
in the cause of righteousness, or to allow filthy passages 
to be circulated in the same high cause. We do not 
envy Mr. Mackarness his mean part in this matter. 
Lord Elgin was greatly to blame in allowing him to see 
the report at all; he ought to have known his man. It 
is a fair gauge of Mr. Mackarness’ conception of honour 
that he admits that he did not think there could be any 
harm in telling the contents of the report to friends on 
his side of the House. And he excuses himself for this 
incredible meanness by throwing responsibility for it on 
Lord Elgin’s private secretary. We decline to believe 
that any member of the Government had any idea 
of communicating the contents of this document to 
their political friends and withholding it from their 
opponents. But it was extremely wrong of Lord Elgin 
to allow Mr. Mackarness to see it at all. It was a 
document in every way to keep confidential. 


Mr. Birrell’s speech on Colston Day at Bristol con- 
tained one remark of some account. ‘‘A Liberal 
Government” he said ‘‘can have no use for such a 
measure” as the Education Bill amended by the Lords. 
He washes his hands of the Bill. Mr. Birrell may not 
have the authority to pledge the Government—he 
was thrown over once before — but his speech cer- 
tainly suggests that the Government have already 
faced the painful necessity of having to drop their 
precious Bill. Mr. Birrell admitted by the way that 
the main concession in the Bill was meant for the 
benefit of Jews, Roman Catholics and High Church- 
men. We hope Evangelical Churchmen will take note. 
As High Churchmen we do not thank him at all for the 
invidious preference ; which at bottom was a sham. 
The most important change in the Bill made by the 
Lords this week is in the matter of teachers, who are 
to be empowered themselves to give denominational 
teaching in all schools where such teaching is allowed. 


The Land Tenure Bill passed its report stage in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday. It is 
doubtful whether it will be touched up much in another 
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place : ordinarily, an agricultural measure like this would 
be neatly trimmed and whittled down by the Lords 
who thoroughly understand these farming matters, 
but other questions of policy important just now 
may induce them to accept the Land Tenure Bill some- 
what as they find it. An absurdly wrong impression 
may be made on the credulous by the debates on this 
Bill in the Commons—that landowners are constantly 
raising the rents on their tenants and turning them out 
of their holdings. To read Radical speeches and 
articles you might picture a ‘‘ servitude of the soil” in 
England to-day, a system almost as oppressive as of 
that of the grand seigneur with his corvées and lods 
et ventes and so forth. In sober truth, we know that 
the landlord is more afraid of the tenant than the good 
tenant of the landlord. 


True, the landlord has the power to give notice to 
the tenant, but the worst of it is two can play at this 
game ; the tenant can give the landlord notice. Many 
landlords will tell you to-day that it is as hard to get a 
good tenant as their wives find it to get a good cook. 
Land is to be had in so many parts of England now for 
the asking—land which thirty years ago fetched fifty 
pounds an acre where it will barely fetch ten to-day. 
No; ordinary root and corn growing land in England 
to-day is not a gold, not even a coal mine. If only 
the land-hungry class would realise this, the edge 
would wear off their appetite. 


A “frat” may make a good Minister, so at least the 
crowd of Liberals seem to think, but not, apparently, a 
good Whip. We sympathise with the widely expressed 
Ministerialist disgust at Mr. Whiteley’s gross discourtesy 
to Mr. Haldane the other night when the Land Tenure 
Bill was in committee. Mr. Haldane represented the 
Government on the front bench—every other minister 
being away. But Mr. Whiteley chose to ignore his 
superior, taking on himself the whole conduct of pro- 
ceedings on the Government side. No wonder Mr. 
Haldane went out after Mr. Whiteley’s announcement, 
—without communication with Mr. Haldane—that he 
should not adjourn the House until he had received 
a message from the Prime Minister. It is not decent 
to expose domestic differences in this way. 


There has been a great attempt made by the Govern- 
ment papers to make capital out of Mr. Balfour’s 
declining to divide the House of Commons on the third 
reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. He opposed the 
Government when they completely altered the Bill from 
what it was when the Attorney-General introduced it, 
but he has never thought that trade union law could 
remain exactly as it is now. He made that perfectly 
plain in his speech on second reading. As the Govern- 
ment have gone the wrong way to work they must bear 
the responsibility, the Opposition having done all they 
could to keep them right. Their action has been 
straightforward, which the Government’s has not been, 
nor that of the Liberal capitalists’, who have kept silent 
while a Bill which they altogether dislike has been in 
hand. These gentlemen will be delighted if the House 
of Lords restores the Bill to its original shape, and still 
more so if it is thrown out ; though this is not likely 
to happen. 


Mr. Crooks has taken the Poplar report altogether in 
the wrong spirit. Instead of frankly confessing that 
there were indefensible scandals at the Poplar work- 
house, he appears to think they have all been invented 
in order that Mr. Burns may score a point in the game 
of their personal rivalry. Mr. Crooks has many good 
points but he has the egregious vanity which is a 
drawback to so many of his class. He cannot imagine 
that his good intentions should have any deductions on 
account of their foolishness. He mistakes altogether. 
No one objected to the poor old people having their 
currant cake, as nobody objects to Mr. Crooks fight- 
ing monopolies. But the contracts and the ‘‘ Horn of 
Plenty” were much more monopolies than currant 
cake ; and if he had done anything to stop them he 
could have put more to his credit than the negative virtue 
that he himself did not get any personal profit out of 
them. With his ideas of. helping the poor he ought to 
have been able to prove that Poplar was one of the 


best managed unions instead of being one of the worst. 
Poplar has cut his own ground from under him, and 
was the principal cause of his party’s defeat. 


Seldom has it happened that the proceedings at a 
Lord Mayor’s banquet were so tame as this year. 
Mr. Haldane and Lord Ripon seemed to speak with the 
consciousness that they were in a not altogether con- 
genial atmosphere; Mr. Haldane was indeed over- 
emphatic in his assurance that the present Government 
intended to do nothing to let down the fighting efficiency 
of the army and navy, and Lord Ripon had nothing 
more to say than that the Government were very glad 
to be able to carry on the foreign policy of Lord Lans- 
downe. It was admittedly unfortunate that neither the 
Prime Minister nor Sir Edward Grey was able to be 
present ; but where was Mr. Asquith? The speeches of 
the War Minister and the Lord Privy Seal can only be 
properly appreciated if we remember the Guildhall 
utterances of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury, which usually contained something of 
interest, even to all Europe. 


More or less during a whole week after M. 
Clemenceau’s initial statement of policy the French 
Chamber has been discussing the question of the 
disposal of Church property under the Separation Law. 
An attack was organised by the Radicals of the Left, 
under M. Combes and M. Pelletan, and a good number 
of the Socialists, including M. Jaurés, for the purpose 
of obtaining the immediate application of the provisions 
secularising the property. M. Briand, who made the 
principal speech on behalf of the Government, remarked 
that some Radicals wished to recompense the com- 
munity for their disappointment that nothing sensational 
had happened by distributing among them the Church 
property. 

The meeting of the Convocation at the Church House 
this week impressed some of its members, if no one 
else, as an epoch-making affair. The Primate appears 
to be possessed with the extraordinary idea that, in 
some mysterious way, Parliament can be induced to 
pass into law such rubrical alterations as Convocation 
may desire without discussion. We do not believe 
that a single M.P. would agree with his Grace. Con- 
sidering the manner in which Liberal members habi- 
tually block even non-contentious Church measures, 
and remembering the enormous difficulties Archbishop 
Benson met with in carrying a Bill to rid the 
Church of drunken and immoral clerics, it is incon- 
ceivable that legislative proposals teaching highly con- 
tentious doctrines could pass the Commons without 
some discreditable scenes. We admit the advantages 
in legislation that would make an end for ever of the 
Privy Council misinterpretations of history, but at the 
same time it is notorious that a great body of represen- 
tative Church opinion is against any change in the 
Prayer Book. 


It is a salutary rule that a judge shall not try a case 
in which he may be an interested party but it is pos- 
sible to carry it to absurd lengths. Counsel in an 
action in which the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company was plaintiff have been round to most of 
the Courts in search of a judge who was not a holder 
of shares in the company, and have not succeeded in 
finding one. Whatever the risk may be none of them 
would take it, and counsel had, as they said, to continue 
their peregrinations, on an apparently hopeless quest. 
The defendant, himself a cute person—or more prob- 
ably he has a cute attorney—had anticipated this 
difficulty. He has not entered an appearance and will 
not consent to any judge trying the case. Whether a 
way out will be found we cannot say; but so far the 
defendant has almost proved that the legal maxim of 
there being no right without a remedy will have to be 
revised. 


Sir Theodore Martin expresses very strongly but truly 
the indignation widely felt that the police are not doing 
more to stop the noise of motor-cars. There are many 
like himself ‘‘ victims to the misery inflicted by them ”. 
We know the President of the College of Surgeons is 
one of the victims ; and the Medical Society a few days 
ago declared that the present excess of noise in the 
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public thoroughfares of London is causing disastrous 
consequences to the health and vitality of the people. 
There may be need for legislation to stop some noises 
by day and by night ; but it does not seem to be neces- 
sary for the motor-car nuisance. Sir Theodore Martin 
described as one of the most extraordinary admissions 
ever made by a public official the statement of the Chief 
Commissioner that he had power to stop the Jugger- 
naut cars but wanted to experiment in the new kind 
of locomotive ; most people will agree that it is time 
the hideous experimenting was finished. 


It is often said that the only occasion when the Home 
Rule party and the Irish Unionist party are in harmony 
is one for wringing money out of the Saxon. What a 
gross libel this is the address to the Prime Minister on 
Ireland and tobacco shows. Here Mr. Sloan and Mr. 
John Dillon sink their differences, as perhaps only Irish- 
men can do when they have an eye to the main chance. 
The address is in favour of the removal of the prohibi- 
tion of tobacco-growing in Ireland. It is to be hoped that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not say he is not 
interested in the subject. The prohibition is anti- 
quated and there is no real opposition to its removal. 
Interesting experiments have been made in the grow- 
ing of the plant in Ireland, and the results have been 
by no means discouraging. We do not say we shall 
all support home-grown tobacco by smoking it, but we 
shall gladly give it a cautious trial. After all are there 
not home-made ‘‘ smokes” in England as it is? We 
have all heard of the brown-paper cigars of White- 
chapel about which Dr. Wallace once jested in the 
House of Commons. 


With the return of the master spirit of its recent 
developments to Printing House Square, the ‘‘ Times” 
war may be expected to enter upon a new and perhaps 
its final phase. Mr. Hooper has no doubt come back 
full of new ideas for the further Americanisation of 
things British. He has discovered an ally in Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton, who seems eager to play up to the 
Hooper ideal, but is obviously not equipped with the 
peculiar mental qualities necessary to success. In his 
effort to secure sympathy for the ‘“‘ Times” he has 
simply made himself ridiculous. The meeting which he 
called in the House was it seems attended by two 
members, and is disavowed by the authors in Par- 
liament whom it was supposed to represent. What too 
is to be said of the methods by which the ‘‘ Times” is 
securing books ? Sir Frank Swettenham’s co-operation 
is a rare instance, happily, of a writer’s view that his 
duty is to his publisher’s enemy rather than to his 
publisher. 


In Major-General Lord Congleton the country has 
lost a good soldier, and his friends and relatives a 
singularly lovable man. Lord Congleton was able to 
go through a long and successful military career—he 
served in the Crimea and ultimately commanded the 
troops in Malta—without joining a ring or making an 
enemy. Yet he was no Janus. Remembering the 
proverbial jealousies of the military profession, we 
should think this was a record. 


The complimentary dinner to Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
at the Cecil is a pleasant little event. It is to cele- 
brate the passing of the Musical Copyright Act, 
for which he has worked so hard. Mr. O’Connor is 
such an agreeable figure in politics he disarms his 
opponents. It isa good thing for the Union that all 
the others are not quite so captivating. We recollect 
hearing Mr. O’Connor described as the oil in the Irish 
salad, and Mr. Healy as its vinegar. But one would 
rather liken him to something more charming; say, to 
a flower, for he is so flowery ; and we hope that he 
will long blossom on as profusely as ever. 


The Mayor of Penzance, or one of his guests, holds 
**Cornish Riviera” to be a vile phrase. Quite right. 
Cornwall can stand alone. It is no compliment to com- 
pare her coasts with Southern France. The G.W.R. 
might spare us now. However, the Mayor of Pen- 
zance may be glad that the trade sobriquet he jibs at 
is not so ludicrous as that given to the approach to 
Rye Golf links—just a big patch of stones—‘‘ The 
Sahara of the South”. 


THE RETURN OF PRINCE BULOW. 


"TS return of Prince Biilow to active politics will 
be welcomed by Europe no less than by his 
colleagues. He has shown by his utterance of Wed- 
nesday night that his grasp of the situation has been 
in no sense relaxed during his enforced retirement. It 
is quite possible that Herr Bassermann was merely put 
up as advocatus diaboli to formulate the accumulated 
complaints of six months as they have been advanced 
from time to time by opposition journals of various 
opinions. But this prearranged exhibition of a lay 
figure to be subsequently pounded out of shape by 
the spokesman of the Government is an ingenious 
device which enables the Chancellor from time to time 
to speak Orbi as well as Urbi. No foreign nation can 
be otherwise than satisfied with his declaration which 
is pacific in tone and dictated by extreme good sense 
in all the reasoning upon which it was based. The 
events of this last week have shown clearly that 
the circumstantial warnings so largely circulated of 
late as to the probable dismissal of the Chancellor 
were entirely without foundation. The Emperor has 
taken care to demonstrate his unshaken confidence in 
his Minister by dining at his house in a conspicuous 
manner and accepting the resignation of General 
Podbielski on whose behalf the Junkers and the 
Agrarians have been strenuously fighting. The posi- 
tion of the latter had indeed become quite indefensible 
but he was nevertheless believed until a few days ago 
to be the most influential man in the Ministry after the 
Chancellor himself. Not only did he represent the 
most powerful factions in Court circles but he was 
intimate with the Emperor. The late Minister for 
Agriculture had shares in a large business which bene- 
fited heavily by colonial contracts for the Government 
and although he had transferred his interest to his wife, 
even his own friends saw that resignation was inevit- 
able when the ‘‘ scandals ” broke out. But he has not, 
as was rumoured would be the case, brought others 
down with him in his fall. 

It may be surmised that Prince Biilow will surmount 
the other obstacles that await him no less easily than 
these earlier ones. It seems highly probable that if, 
under new conditions, he were to invite the Reichstag 
to grant the funds for a Colonial Ministry refused last 
spring he would obtain them. The question of new 
taxation will have to be faced, but here the Reichstag 
have admitted the necessity, though the system of 
taxes they have thought fit to impose is vexatious and 
confusing. 

But in his réle as director of German foreign policy 
Prince Biilow triumphantly defends his position, and 
this is the important matter for the rest of the world. 
It would of course be fatuous to ignore the extreme 
difficulty of the situation he occupies. The Sovereign 
interferes personally in all foreign relations to a far 
larger extent than has been possible for many years in 
this country. And the influence he exercises is not that 
gentle pressure behind the scenes which even under 
strictly parliamentary constitutions must always be 
exercised by royalty, but it is an open, almost ostenta- 
tious, display of his interest in and absolute control of the 
relations of his own country with others. It is quite 
true that under these conditions the Sovereign receives 
more blame than is his due, but the Minister also on 
many occasions certainly misses his due meed of praise. 
Charles II. said that if he never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one, the reason was that while 
his words were his own his acts were those of his 
Ministers. But a German Chancellor cannot either by 
etiquette or in truth proffer analogous excuses when 
things go wrong, and he must often see his own 
schemes set aside when he would be prepared to con- 


tend that they offered a fairer solution than those sub- . 


stituted forthem. A British Foreign Minister enjoys 
both the pleasures of original design and the shelter of 
common responsibility which are denied to Prince 
Bilow who has never been fairly judged on this 
side of the water. Machiavelism of the worst sort 
has been attributed to him when the real point of his 
offence has been too much frankness of speech. Before 
he took the seals he had enjoyed a long experience 
in various embassies and had no doubt learned there 
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exactly how far Herr Bassermann’s description of the 
Bismarckian policy as ‘‘ loved and respected throughout 
the world” is correct. The truth is that all the talk in 
German Opposition journals about the decline of German 
influence in European politicsis moonshine. Whatever 
may be said about the arrangements of other Powers 
inter se the fact remains that Germany has successfully 
maintained her right to interfere directly in a region 
where her interests were by no means obvious to the 
rest of the world, where at all events she might easily 
have let them slide without suffering any loss of prestige. 
But in the course of defending those interests she com- 
pelled the Power, whose permanent hostility Prince 
Bilow recognises, to throw overboard the one Foreign 
Minister of distinction and remarkable ability that 
the country had produced for very many years. 
This came about though France was in no wise 
deserted by her friends but was on the contrary 
strongly supported in her pretensions. The Chan- 
cellor and his master calculated aright as to the 
nerve, no less than the real sentiments, of their neigh- 
bour and went directly for the danger spot. Since then 
the European atmosphere has distinctly cleared and 
this is in the main due to the Prince’s habit of telling 
the truth. He does not even shrink from criticising 
Royal personages or at all events from warning them 
against the danger of allowing personal feeling to 
dominate policy. This excellent sentiment has no 
peculiar application to any one country. 

As to Anglo-German relations the SATURDAY REVIEW 
has so often dwelt from time to time upon the very 
points which Prince Biilow has taken as particularly 
strong ones in his argument that it may seem otiose to 
make them over again. It is well however to insist 
that there are no ‘really deep political differences ” 
dividing Germany and ourselves ; there do not exist the 
same causes which are continually making for fric- 
tion with Russia or will in the future cause grave 
differences with the United States and _ possibly 
Japan. It is sincerely to be hoped that the papers 
of both countries may endeavour to assimilate the 
good advice given them and learn to speak of the 
journalists of the other nation, and we may add of the 
statesmen, with decent civility. Considering however 
what journalism too often is in all countries this may be 
regarded as a counsel of perfection. But there is no 
doubt that the conflict on both sides has been largely 
created and inflamed by the gentry described by 
Bismarck as ‘‘ink-beasts”. The Chancellor showed 
his common sense in not predicting a speedy redinte- 
gratio amoris between Germany and England. We 
are not likely to fly into one another’s arms as was 
the case with France and ourselves, nor is it desirable 
that we should. The seeds of suspicion have been 
so generously nurtured on both sides that assiduous 
efforts are necessary to avert the growth of a most 
pernicious crop. Figs are not grown from thistles, and 
‘we must root up the old before we can hope to plant 
again with profit. 

With regard to the Triple Alliance the Chancellor 
again took a highly sensible line. It exists to-day 
quite as much to prevent a disastrous collision between 
two of its members as to resist pressure from without 
or put pressure upon any other Power or combination 
of Powers. With the development of the Macedonian 
question grows the danger of conflict between Austria 
and Italy and anything that tends to unrest in the Near 
East is against German interests. We are glad that 
Prince Biilow made clear how absurd were the charges 
against Germany of fomenting Turkish resistance to 
pressure from other Powers, because we have always 
tried to enforce the obvious fact that German policy 
will suffer severely directly the Porte becomes really 
refractory, for all her hopes of expansion in Asia Minor 
must collapse. 

This great speech in short defines both with dignity 
and common sense the relations of Germany with other 
Powers. It will not effect any remarkable changes 
but it may avert misunderstandings, or at least help 
men of goodwill in that direction. 


MR. BIRRELL’S BRAVADO. 


c= can easily understand Mr. Birrell’s mortifica- 
tion at the Lords’ treatment of his pet Bill. So 
easily that we can almost excuse his rather puerile 
exhibition of ill-temper at Bristol. We can at any 
rate sympathise with him in his affliction ; for his Bill 
is to him a lost child, whom evil communications have 
so hopelessly seduced that he feels that he has no 
alternative but to abandon it. It is a very provoking 
thing indeed, when you have made something, expend- 
ing much pains upon it, to find others do not appre- 
ciate your work. Mr. Birrell, being a literary man, 
feels it with the peculiar poignancy of that irri- 
tabile genus. It is hurtful to his pride to find his 
immortal work held of so little account by people 
who do not even represent a constituency. They have 
treated his creation with contempt. No author could 
stand that. Therefore these irreverent critics must be 
extirpated. But they cannot be abolished in time to 
save the Bill. Mr. Birrell sees very plainly, and almost 
Says so in terms, that the Bill is dead. He is kind 
enough, it is true, not absolutely to close the door 
against the House of Lords and leave them no room at 
all for repentance. Even at the eleventh hour they 
may amend, and Mr. Birrell will take them back into 
his favour. But their repentance in his view is evidently 
almost a forlorn hope. He hopes but does not expect. 
There we are able to agree with him. In that he gauges 
the situation rightly. The House of Lords have 
acted deliberately and are not at all likely to give 
way: nor is the Government likely to give way: so 
between the two the Bill must go. 

Thus the actual provisions of the Bill cease to be of 
any great importance; they are now hardly practical 
politics : though of course the principles underlying both 
the original proposals of the Government and the 
Lords’ amendments remain. It is over them the battle 
will have to be fought out. But it is worth while to 
examine a little more closely into the grounds of the 
case Mr. Birrell would set up against the Houseof Lords. 
To his tune most Liberal candidates will dance at the 
next election. Apparently his general objection is that 
the Lords have de-Liberalised his measure. This no 
doubt is a very cogent objection in the view of a Liberal 
but it is obviously a merely party argument and has 
no force on merits. Mr. Birrell knows well enough that 
the Upper House does not exist only to carry out the will 
of the Lower House. If he argued against the Lords 
that this is what they practically do under a Conserva- 
tive administration, there would be much more force 
in his contention. Should we have heard from any 
Liberal leader denunciation of the Lords’ unconstitu- 
tional action had they rejected or vitally amended one 
of Mr. Balfour’s more important bills? Should we not 
rather have heard something about ‘‘ courage” and 
‘*determination”? Itis natural enough that Mr. Birrell 
should be angry, the slang term ‘‘ sick” expresses his 
mood with greater nicety, with the Lords for converting 
a Liberal Bill into something a Liberal Government 
cannot accept; but it is no constitutional argument 
against them. In this very case of the Education Bill 
the Lords have shown themselves more independent of 
party than the Commons by not wholly coinciding with 
the position of either party. They refused to accept 
all round facilities though Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain supported them strongly in the House of 
Commons, and the leader of the Opposition did the 
same in the Lords. We regret very deeply that they 
would not accept this proposal—the only ultimate solu- 
tion—but none the less we recognise that their rejection 
of it was an example of that independence which the 
House of Lords ought never to lose. But we do not 
remember among the Liberal peers a similar instance of 
independence of their leaders. Seeing how rare Liberal 
peers are, it would have been hard on the Government 
if there had been one. 

On merits then, what is Mr. Birrell’s case against the 
Lords ? The principal count in his indictment is 
that they have turned an undenominational scheme 
into a denominational. This is not quite true in fact, 
seeing they have left the whole of the provided 
schools, except where there is no other school in the 
district, precisely in their present undenominational 
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position. But there is certainly, as was intended by 
the Lords, a very much more pronounced element of 
denominationalism in the Bill on its return to the 
Commons than it contained as it left them. Where is the 
argument against the Lords in this? If there is argu- 
ment at all, it must be against denominationalism. We 
have a disputed point there of course. Denominational- 
ism may be good or it may be bad. The House of Lords 
are entitled to think it good if they like. In fact Mr. 
Birrell is estopped from attacking the House of Lords 
for insisting on the denominational elements in the 
Bill, because he held out to the electors, while the 
election was in progress, that he wished and meant 
to give general denominational facilities. Also, he did 
not dare to introduce a uniformly undenominational 
Bill, but riddled his own proposals with exceptions. 
He admitted in the most practical way possible the 
denominational principle. The question between him 
and the Lords is merely one of a little less or a little 
more. That is not worth a revolution. 

Certainly in the first clause of the Bill a new principle 
was introduced by the Lords, and Mr. Birrell was en- 
titled to take them on that if he dared. The House of 
Lords made the recognition of religious teaching in the 
elementary schools a part of the law of the land, instead 
of a subject of local option. This involved a great 
issue of principle ; it was a very wide departure from 
the old standpoint. It was in the most emphatic way 
throwing down the gauntlet to secularism. But Mr. 
Birrell does not dare to take it up. Afraid to strike, 
yet willing to wound, he can only suggest that the 
change was superfluous, as so few authorities exclude 
religious teaching from their schools, and that the 
Lords’ amendment did not mean very much. This 
distinguished lawyer, {who has been distinguished for 
many things other than law, was not ashamed to sug- 
gest to an audience of laymen that the Lords’ provision 
that ‘* some portion of the school hours of every day” be 
apart for the purposes of religious instruction ”’ 
could be adequately observed if ten minutes a day were 
put down in the time table as the time necessary for 
religious instruction but no religious instruction were 
given. This is the meaning of Mr. Birrell’s suggestion. 
He must have been hard up indeed for arguments. 

Then Mr. Birrell is very angry with the Lords’ treat- 


ment of his exceptions in favour of denominational | 


teaching. This we can well understand, for by pushing 


them a little farther, making them realities, the Lords | 1 
| on rifle practice for children. 


have upset what the Government no doubt thought a 
very neat little device. By not allowing the regular 
teachers to take part in denominational teaching in the 
ordinary transferred schools, the Government knew that 
they were taking away with one hand what they gave 
with the other. They were to earn a reputation for 
generosity, but they suspected the gift would prove in- 
effective. The Lords have burst up the whole plan by 
removing the disability on teachers. Also by restricting 
denominational teaching to two days a week, the Govern- 
ment Bill made it of very small effect. The Lords have 
extended the facility to every school-day ; which makes 
the concession a real one. Similarly with the famous 
Clause 4, the Government arbitrarily excluded from its 
purview rural schools. Neither in the House nor on 
the platform have they been able to give any reason 
why a country child should be in less need of this 
particular type of school than a town child. Why 
rural Roman Catholics or rural Jews, the two re- 
ligious communions whom Mr. Birrell admits the 
clause was designed to square, should need them 


less than their brethren in the towns. Naturally ; 
for the explanation, though quite simple, was not for 
the public ear. Applied to towns the clause would 
exclude nearly all Church schools; applied to the | 
country, it would include nearly all. Ministers did not 
want Church schools to get the benefit of this clause ; 
but they did not dare to say so plainly in the Bill. They | 
thought they had got round the difficulty very cleverly ; | 
but again the Lords have upset them by assuming that 
the clause was an honest concession and extending it to 
country schools. The truth is that the grand effect 
of the House of Lords amendments is to unmask the | 
Government measure. Hence the extreme irritation of 
Mr. Birrell and his colleagues. 

The peroration at Bristol was of course a tirade 


against the House of Lords; one of those solemn 
preachments Liberal orators treat us to from time to 
time. If these orators had any sense of humour, they 
would see the absurdity of constantly denouncing in 
the most tremendous language, and never doing any- 
thing. If the House of Lords is the enemy, why don’t 
they attack it in earnest? It has been threatened 
long enough. It has thrown out many Liberal bills 
before now ; it has emasculated others ; yet no Liberal 
Government has ventured to take a single practical 
step even to modify its powers. Is it not strange that 
democratic Ministries should be so fearful of laying 
hands on a House that is so terribly unpopular, that 
always has been, and always will be, the arch-enemy 
of the people? If Liberal leaders really believed ail 
this brave talk, one would have thought they would 
have been only too glad of so good a card as an 
attack on the Upper House. It would surely be the 
best possible electioneering. Until they begin to 
substitute doing for shouting, we cannot take them 
seriously. The House of Lords has survived the woes 
denounced against it by great men like Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Gladstone: it will hardly fall to the blast of 
Mr. Birrell’s trumpet. 


LACKLAND’S SPITE. 

Ts debates on the report stage of the Land Tenure 

Bill show that there is plenty of live talent on 
the Opposition side. In the cut and thrust of argument 
several of the younger men on the Unionist benches are 
are nimble as need be ; and in badinage—by no means 
a useless part of the game in Parliament —we note 
several engaging neophytes. On Monday evening, for 
instance, a Government that is so zealous for all that 
serves agriculture forgot to leave in charge of its Bill 
any Cabinet Minister who knows about the land. Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Haldane were told off—or told them- 
selves off—to lead the House in this matter. Lord 
Turnour was quick to draw attention to this comic 
arrangement. Is not Mr. Haldane, as he urged, 
‘*innocent of agriculture”? Mr. Burns may have 
more authority, yet even his knowledge of farming 
seems limited to Battersea Park. Here is qualification 
not excessive. It is as though Mr. Birrell were to be 
given charge of the Army or Navy Estimates, in Mr. 
Haldane’s absence, on the strength of some corre- 
spondence he has had with an elementary schoolmaster 


There is the talent and the wit to oppose—and the 
keenness too in some quarters: it is pleasant to hear of 
the young bloods who may be hunting in Leicestershire 
or Yorkshire in the morning and can kill their fox in 
time to reach town by the evening express and plunge 
into the all-night sitting. This is the kind of spirit 
that in the end may do something to wear away the 
biggest majority. But it is frittered if its efforts are 
casual and haphazard. For real effect such opposition 
must be scientific, relentless ; it must be wicked. One 
would like to see the rise of a kind of third party on 
the lines of Lord Randolph Churchill’s. There is a 
rare chance for such a venture; there is, as we see, 
capital raw material. But what we fear is lacking is 
the will-power. After all, it is this that counts ninety 
percent., perhaps ninety-nine, in party politics as in life 
generally. Will is ability. Could there be a better 
illustration of this than the case of Lord Rosebery and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ? 

There is such a splendid chance for a well-organised 
and fierce little band of free-lances because the Govern- 
ment is bringing in and carrying quite easily through 
the House measures that have about them something 
of mean and peddling motive. Are not the Plural 
Voting Bill and the Land Tenure Bill of this character ? 
They are measures that do not appeal to the enthusiasm 
of the mass of the people who gave the Government 
its huge majority. And we should say that to the 
larger-minded and generous Liberals they are in 
some degree distasteful. The Land Tenure Bill is 
just a hit at the English landowner because of his 
politics. Hit him—he’s a Tory. We should not say 
that this is Lord Carrington’s idea. He is above such 
poor rancour. The speeches which he has made out- 
side Parliament on the Bill have been moderate and 
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statesmanlike. But does he not read into the 
measure his own wishes and ideas which are really 
alien from the whole spirit of the thing? To judge 
by Lord Carrington’s assuaging remarks, one might 
suppose this a humane Bill directed solely against 
rack-renters and reckless bullies who will turn the best 
tenant in the world out of his farm if he is suspected 
of wiring a rabbit or voting for a Radical. No good 
landlord is to suffer. Asa fact, we do not think that 
so many landlords will suffer as some Unionists fear or 
as ignobler politicians with the “‘ thin eagerness of the 
partisan” hope. It is not a time when tenant-farmers 
are so flush of capital that they will gaily venture with 
experiments on the chance of getting back some of 
their misspent money from their unfortunate landlord if 
they are compelled to give up their holding. Farming, 
we imagine, in most parts of England, when this Bill 
is law, will be as it was before the Bill was drafted. 

In the debate on Thursday Sir Edward Strachey, for 
the Government, accepted—to the wrath of Mr. Ward, 
the Labour M.P., and some of the Down-with-the 
landlord Radicals—amendments protecting owners from 
wholly ridiculous and foolhardy tenants. Thus if a wise- 
acre plants asparagus where he ought to sow turnips 
or wheat, he will do it at his own risk; he will get no 
compensation for improvements from the landlord if he 
leaves the farm. Similarly strawberries are ruled out— 
no permission, no compensation—and the Government 
even dared to include fruit bushes and orchard trees in 
the same category, a concession largely due, we suspect, 
to the spirited fight the Opposition made on Monday 
night and Tuesday morning. These safeguards are 
perhaps not quite needless ; there may be cases where 
they will protect the landlord from fools who imagine 
themselves farmers; but we are thankful to believe 
that on the whole this Bill will not lead to wild and 
ignorant experiment in farming. It will make a bit 
more business for the country solicitors—who will repay 
their benefactors at the next election by voting Tory— 
and may be the means of spending a little more public 
money on officials ; whilst here and there no doubt it 
will set landlords and tenants by the ears. This will 
probably be the net result of the Land Tenure Bill. 

The worst part of it is the spirit in which it has been 
conceived and thrust through. Several of its proposals 
at first sight seem worthier of ridicule than censure. 
Mr. Cochrane poured contempt on one or two of the 
Government amendments, and they do strike one as a 
travesty of legislation. Thus, there is the amendment 
to the fifth clause of the Bill which the Government per- 
sisted in, and carried on Wednesday night: it amounts 
to this, that if the landlord declines unreasonably to 
renew a lease he shall be liable to pay the travelling 
expenses of the tenant’s goods and machines, or the 
expenses of the sale of them if there be one. By the 
way suppose the tenant carted off his machines, &c., to 
the other end of the earth, to Cape Horn or the 
Sandwich Islands, would the landlord have to pay for 
this removal? We are not clear from the debate 
whether he would be liable for these travelling expenses 
ornot. ‘‘ Unreasonable”, says this sapient clause, in 
reference to the landlord’s refusal to renew. ‘‘ What 
is ‘unreasonable’”? said Pilate jesting, and would not 
wait for an answer. We smell the law in that word. 
This Government amendment and one or two others 
from the same source are good of their kind no doubt, 
but they ought not to be added to the Statute Book ; 
they should be added to Mr. Graves’ and Mr. Lucas’ new 
skit ‘‘ The Hustlers Almanack ”. They remind one of 
Toby’s famous contribution, which, according to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, got into the ‘‘ Daily News” when 
it should have gone to “‘ Punch”’. 

We think that with absurdities such as these the 
measure may prove unworkable. The Act will be still- 
born in all save a little spite. 
been interesting as showing the real motive of those 
who have cheered on the progress of the Bill and 


But the debates have | 


scowled at the Government for accepting a single | 
amendment of ‘‘the enemy” as they have frankly put | 


it. The spirit is simply the spirit of those who are | 
| in such occupations as motor-omnibus or railway-engine 


envious of the owners of land, and would like to get 
hold of that property themselves. As this is not 
practicable at the moment, the best thing is to hurt 
and humiliate the owners. To envy and wish to hurt 


a man because he has more of the world’s ‘‘ good 
things” than you have—it is a lovely spirit to bring 
into politics. We fear the Land Tenure Bill has served 
to fan this flame of little hate. 


THE PUBLIC AND MOTOR-OMNIBUSES. 


[* would have been a mercy if instead of fifty motor 

omnibuses being laid up by the strike we had 
had peace and quiet from all of them. Only a small 
proportion of the whole are idle, but many people 
grateful for small mercies have declared that they 
sensibly felt the advantage of their absence. It would 
be a blessed change if the strike would only spread 
until all the motor-omnibuses had ceased from troubling 
and were quietly at rest in their garages. They 
have been forced upon us at a stage when they were 
only fitted to be indictable as a nuisance at common 
law ; and according to the doctors who have been 
holding a meeting, a sort of inquest on them, they are 
rapidly undermining the people’s vitality in general and 
their nervous system in particular. Sir Theodore Martin 
describes their stench as ‘‘worse than any from the 
infernal regions”. We do not quite know how he can 
depose to this as a literal matter of fact, but we admit 
that the language of sober prose is altogether inadequate 
to express emotion on this subject. Our wish in 
economic disputes between employer and employed has 
always been that their difficulties might be settled to 
their mutual satisfaction and that the strike should not 
spread. In this case everyone ought to hope that the 
dispute never will be settled, that all the other com- 
panies will be implicated, and that London will find 
itself in the future in the calm of a perpetual motor- 
omnibus strike. 

This is perhaps a counsel of perfection. Meantime 
we may turn our attention to several matters which the 
strike as it actually exists has raised. If we take it as a 
question merely between the omnibus company and its 
men there does not seem much which can decide the 
public opinion as to its merits. It is on the whole a 
squabble about wages, and the wages are not obviously 
so low that sympathy goes immediately to the side of 
the men. Seven shillings a day is not an unreasonable 
wage ; and both parties seem to accept that basis. But 
the company have introduced certain new regulations 
and the men think these regulations will have the effect 
of reducing the wages below the accepted standard. 
This is denied by the company; and the question is 
quite a technical one on which only the practically ex- 
perienced are entitled to offer an opinion. The same 
may be said of the division of the drivers into three 
grades. The public interest on this point seems to be 
that this grading shall not mean the introduction of a 
class of drivers inferior to those at present employed for 
the sake of grading the wages. If this is what the 
men are contending against, they are right ; but if they 
are really indifferent about what class of men are 
employed so long as every man called a driver is paid 
the standard wage, then their contention about wages 
loses its public importance. It is when we come to the 
hours of work that the dispute becomes important to 
the public. The men propose a working day of nine 
and a half hours with half an hour for meals. The 
company proposes ten hours a day with forty minutes 
for meals. In the one case the men would work nine 
hours ; in the other nine hours and twenty minutes. 
There is not much in this perhaps ; and on the whole 
seeing how important it is for men doing such arduous 
work as motor-driving to feed comfortably, the com- 
pany’s proposal is probably the better one. Indigestion 
comes from rapid eating, and from indigestion arise all 
sorts of nervous derangements and irritations which 
would affect the driver’s competency to do his duty with 
the minimum of danger to his passengers and to other 
vehicles and the people in the streets. But the hours 
in both cases are too long, and they ought not to be 
settled just as it may suit either the employers or the 
men. Whatever may be said of the legal eight-hours 
day in other employments, it ought to be compulsory 


driving. In all such occupations where the public 
safety is so directly concerned the hours should be 
legally determined from that point of view. 
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probable that the nervous strain on the motor-driver is 
the greater. At every moment there is a strenuous 
demand on his skill and care and attention. He has 
to take a decision immediately without doubt or hesi- 
tation almost every yard. He has the management of 
machinery and plant which are imperfect and of which 
he must be more than half afraid. If the jolt and the 
jar and the rattle of his machine over roads that were 
never constructed for it try the nerves of passengers 
and shake the ceilings and foundations of houses, 
what must they do to the brain and nerves of the man 
who is seated on them for nine hours without a break ? 
The plant and machinery of the railway-engine driver are 
now as perfect as experience and science can make them : 
whilst half the motor-omnibuses ought to have been pre- 
vented from coming on the streets at all, so crude and 
imperfect is their mechanism. Taking the two cases 
together, and considering the comparative rareness of 
accidents to the travelling public and pedestrians due 
to railways, and the great frequency of such accidents 
from motor-omnibuses, there is more reason for limit- 
ing the hours of motor than railway drivers. There is 
another important point however in connexion with 
hours of labour which the motor-omnibus company and 
the men are bargaining about. This is Sunday labour. 
The men are content to work every alternate Sunday for 
thirteen and a half hours; so that they will have the 
Sunday of one week free and the next week they will 
work all the seven days, the last being a day of thirteen 
and a half hours long. That they may be paid extra for 
this Sunday work is not a sufficient answer. No man 
ought to work all the seven days of the week, and if he 
must work on the Sunday then it ought to be arranged 
that he has another day of the week for rest. Whether 
this suits the company or the men, it is an arrange- 
ment which the public ought to have the means 
of controlling in the interests of their own safety. 
Accidents we suppose may happen on the Sun- 
day; and they are certainly very likely to happen 
when a driver has been at work for six days and then 
on the seventh is put on to work for thirteen hours and 
a half. Both men and employers would very likely 
resent the interference for the sake of their wages and 
their profits ; and it would no doubt be said that this 
is the only plan which will enable both to be at a maxi- 
mum. This is always said whenever for any reason it 
is desirable to regulate any industry; it was said 
of factories and mines and the labour of women and 
children, or the adulteration laws or the regulations 
for shipping. A way is always found for doing 
what was said to be impossible without ruining the 
business. And so it would be with motor-omnibuses. 
If there is a noisy, offensive and dangerous trade at 
this moment, it is that of running motor-omnibuses ; 
and it has taken possession of the streets and done 
everything at its own foul will. All the regulations 
that have been made except as to licensing, or speed, 
or lighting or numbering, have been a dead letter ; and 
there has been no control over the machines allowed on 
the streets, or their routes, or the times up to which 
they may run during the night and early morning. The 
police have been making experiments, it is said, and 
they have not exercised what powers they possess. It 
is time this period of experimenting came to an end; 
but if motor-omnibuses the nearest to perfection only 
were in use, they would still remain dangerous machines 
in the traffic of our streets. Their driving will always 
be a great strain on the nerves, and with harassed, 
tired drivers the dangers and terrors inherent in them 
will be increased. And it is as necessary to think of 
the drivers as of the machines ; a legal working day is 
necessary for them for the same reason that the other 
regulations have been made—the safety of the public. 


THE CITY. 


LTHOUGH the demand for money in connexion 
with the Stock Exchange account was fairly 
heavy, making contango rates correspondingly stiff, 
the pressure for accommodation generally has not been 
so severe as during the preceding week, and there is a 


Without making any formal comparison between | disposition on the part of good judges of the money 
motor-omnibus drivers and railway-engine drivers it is | 


market to believe that the 6 per cent. Bank rate will 
effect its purpose without recourse to more drastic 
measures. There appears to be no doubt that a heavy 
remittance came from Paris during the week, and it is 
stated that this money was for the purpose of retiring 
a portion of the American finance bills now maturing. 
At the time of writing it is reported that £600,000 in 
gold has arrived from Paris, and if this is so it is most 
satisfactory. We cannot think that any substantial 
ease will be felt in the money market until the turn 
of the year, as the requirements of the provinces and 
in the North will be sufficient to offset the relief 
coming from a cessation of the drain of gold on 
foreign account. With the New Year, however, the 
American and Egyptian cotton bills will be coming for- 
ward to adjust the international balances. With the New 
Year also we hope to see a demand for investment of a 
part of trade profits which should begin to show a 
surplus over the requirements for general business 
purposes. Throughout the country we imagine that 
there has been necessity to replace capital which had 
been lost in the previous lean years, and we know posi- 
tively that the severe depreciation in South African 
mining shares has seriously impaired the investing 
power of the private individual. There are signs, how- 
ever, that an improvement is taking place. 

The improved tone in the money market has been 
reflected in slightly higher prices for gilt-edged stocks. 
and the very small floating supply of 4 per cent. colonial 
securities is a promising feature in the event of easier 
money. During the past few days there has been an 
indication of new speculative interest in Home rails. 
The course of American railroad securities has again 
been the surprise to all those connected with that 
market, more particularly the ‘‘ bulls” who were con- 
fident enough to hold stock through the earlier part of 
the week when the tales of impending disaster in the 
States were especially rampant. Nine men out of ten 
were ‘‘bears” in feeling if not in effect, and—one 
might also say because of this—prices have recovered 
all round, and certain specialities such as Milwaukees 
have been very strong. Conservative bankers in New 
York continue to urge caution and contend that the 
money squeeze is by no means over and that quota- 
tions must in consequence fall. Against this we know 
that the pools and cliques operating for the rise are 
very powerful and that they have not yet accomplished 
their object in selling to the public at top prices; in 
addition there is Mr. Shaw who utters the most excel- 
lent precepts but who is most considerate and ingenious 
in providing funds from the Treasury when the tension 
is too great. 

A few weeks ago we referred to the excellence of 
many high-grade American railroad bonds and alluded 
to the fact that many of these bonds could be bought 
to yield more than the shares of the same companies. 
The American banking house which drew attention to 
this accounts for the low price of bonds partly by the 
fact that there has been urgent selling in a dull bond 
market by insurance companies to meet losses in San 
Francisco, and argues that an advance in prices is 
almost certain in 1907 when nearly $80,000,000 of 
United States 4 per cent. bonds will be refunded. It 
is estimated that about this amount is held by indi- 
viduals who undoubtedly will not accept 2 per cent. 
refunding bonds and will necessarily have to re-invest 
the money thus obtained. A further factor for the rise 
is the increase of currency which will accrue to the 
National Banks who will take the 2 per cent. bonds, 
thus acquiring the right to increase their note circula- 
tion. We give a few of the bonds referred to :— 


Approximate Yield 
present price, N.Y. about 


Atchison General 4 per cent., 1995 -- or ee 
Caradian Pacific 5 per cent. Debentures, 1915 «. ro7} 
Chesapeake and Ohio General 44 per cent., 1992 = 105 
Chic. Milw. and St. Paul Gen. 4 per cent., 1939 107 
Illinois St. L. Dis. per cent., 1951 ee 6992 
Louisville and Nash. Chit. 4 per cent., 194 ++ roo} 
New York Central 34 1997 oo 
Norfolk and Western - 4 per cent., 1996 +. 992 


An issue which will shortly be offered to the public 
and which should be taken advantage of by investors 
is that of £1,250,000 44 Preference stock of the Bahia 
Blanca Railway, the issue price of whichis par. The 
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new stock will rank pari passu with the exist- 
ing preference stock in regard to the guarantee 
of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company. 
In recommending the existing preference stock in a 
previous issue we pointed out that, working on the basis 
of the prices then current for debenture stocks of the 
Argentine lines, the yield from the existing preference 
stock of the Bahia Blanca which is at present in a 
3 per cent. form, rising in eleven years to 44 per cent., 
would be about £5 10s. per cent. In arriving at this 
figure we assumed that a 4} per cent. stock guaran- 
teed by the Buenos Ayres Pacific would sell at 105, 
and we believe that it will do so. Exigencies of the 
money market have compelled the directors to issue 
the new stock at par, but this disadvantage to the 
company is to the advantage of investors, and the 
opportunity should not be overlooked. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that the able chairman of the Argen- 
tine Great Western Company, at a meeting held during 
the past week, referred to definite steps which are to 
be taken for a closer union of this company with the 
Buenos Ayres Pacific Company, and whilst Mr. 
Philipps made it quite clear that no amalgamation was 
intended, it is obvious that any working arrangements 
must be mutually advantageous. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


T seems that the Government are preparing an 
insurance Bill for the purpose of regulating those 
companies which insure against workmen’s compensa- 
tion. It is said that this measure will be introduced on 
behalf of the Board of Trade as a corollary to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill, should it become law. 
The excellent precedent of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Acts is to be followed, and a deposit of £20,000 
required before a company can commence insurance 
business: as in the case of life offices this deposit can- 
not be withdrawn until the funds amount to £ 40,000. 
The House of Lords Committee recommended that the 
deposit should be permanent in the case of companies 
having their head offices outside the United Kingdom, 
and it would be appropriate if a clause to this effect 
were included in the proposed Bill. There are already 
some foreign accident companies transacting business 
here, and it is not improbable that more may come. 

It appears that the Bill provides for annual returns 
to the Board of Trade, as well as for periodical valua- 
tions of the liabilities. The Life Assurance Companies 
Acts have worked extremely well and have tended to 
eliminate unsound companies. The only really bad 
result that has followed has been that they have made 
the formation of a new mutual life office a practical 
impossibility ; since it seems improbable that an acci- 
dent company could be started on the mutual plan even 
this drawback is absent from the contemplated Bill, 
from which nothing but good can be expected. 

So far as we have heard the Bill is to apply especially 
to companies which transact workmen’s compensation 
insurance. The great majority of offices which do 
sickness and accident business also insure against 
losses under the Workmen's Compensation Act, and 
doubtless the Bill will require adequate information 
about the entire business of the companies to which the 
Bill applies. It would, however, be a pity not to 
include all accident companies within the scope of the 
Bill, since under many sickness and accident policies 
permanent liabilities are incurred, the policies cannot 
be changed to other companies without loss to the 
policyholder, and evidence of security ought to be 
afforded so far as this is possible. Otherwise we might 
have offices commencing other forms of casualty insu- 
tance, but excluding workmen’s compensation in order 
to avoid compliance with the contemplated law. 

The advisability of legislation of this kind for all in- 
surance companies which in any way assume permanent 
liabilities has often been urged ; it has other advantages 
besides supplying evidence of security. Among these 
may be mentioned a closer approximation to uniformity 
of accounts than exists at present. When an office 
transacts workmen’s compensation, sickness, burglary, 
fidelity guarantee, machinery, mortgage, and other 
forms of insurance, the rates of premium for the dif- 


| ferent classes of risk vary very considerably, and when 
the premiums are all merged together into one item 
it is almost impossible to judge of the condition of a 
company. There might be some chance of doing this, 
however, if the premiums for different classes of policies 
were stated separately in the annual accounts. This 
would involve little or no trouble for the insurance 
companies, and this requirement should be introduced 
in the Bill. 

Such great advances have been made in recent years 
in connexion with casualty insurance that it makes us 
hesitate to forecast the future and especially in any 
way to limit our estimate of future developments. They 
will probably be greater and more beneficial than any- 
one expects at the present time. If the companies are 
required to make periodical valuations actuarial methods 
will be applied to this branch of insurance more fully 
than they are now. The business was started without 
actuarial guidance, and although this defect has to a 
great extent been remedied there is room for improve- 
ment, and nothing but good can result from the fuller 
application to accident insurance of the actuarial 
methods which have been productive of so much benefit 
in life assurance. 


PARIS CLUB LIFE. 


‘Te growth of the ‘‘entente cordiale” between 

England and France is inducing a greater number 
of British subjects, for educational or other reasons, 
to settle in Paris. Once in the days of Royalist 
and Imperialist France, when there was a large 
residential British colony in Paris who did all they 
could to foster the growth of club life, as we under- 
stand it, in the French capital. Lord Seymour, after- 
wards Duke of Somerset, was one of the most popular 
presidents of the Jockey Club. The ‘Cercle de 
l'Union” was founded by a joint committee of English 
and French noblemen to preserve the memory of the 
hospitality we had extended to the ‘‘ émigrés ” during 
the stormy days of the French Revolution. The arms 
of the club, which are those of England, impaled with 
the ‘‘ fleurs de lys” of Royalist France, recall the time 
when the more exclusive French society cordially 
welcomed their hosts during the days of their exile 
in England. These relations preserved their old 
cordiality down to the time of the Second Empire, 
when that section of the French aristocracy who 
had rallied to Napoleon III. did all they could to 
requite to Englishmen the hospitality which the 
Emperor had received during his exile in England. 
Of late years all this has changed. The British colony 
in Paris has almost entirely ceased to exist, Englishmen, 
even if members of the Embassy, are rarely met in the 
drawing-rooms of the Faubourg St. Germain or even 
of that more cosmopolitan French society that clusters 
round the Arc de l’Etoile, and British members of 
French clubs have become the exception rather than 
the rule. This diminished social intercourse between 
the aristocracies of two neighbouring countries, who 
are learning the great value of a friendly understand- 
ing, has proceeded from many causes. The absence 
of a Court, temporary political misunderstandings 
magnified into international quarrels, and the invete- 
rate insularity of those Englishmen who will not trouble 
to learn the ways of the foreigner, were all in their turn 
responsible. But we are again on the eve of another 
change. 

Time was when the Cercle de l'Union in the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine was not only the most exclusive 
club in Paris, but the club that showed the greatest 
hospitality to Englishmen. The ‘‘ Jockey Club” has 
become a very serious competitor; but the ‘‘ Union” 
can still boast of a more eminent roll of members 
in literature, in diplomacy and in politics. Its 
president is the Duc de Rohan-Chabot; it has four 
hundred permanent and two hundred foreign mem- 
bers and its tone is the most serious of all the Paris 
clubs of this calibre. The entrance fee is £20 and the 
subscription amounts to £16 a year but each of these 
sums is increased by a tax of 4o per cent., of which 
20 per cent. goes to the Municipality of Paris and 
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20 per cent. to the State. The ‘‘Union” is dis- 
tinguished from the majority of Paris clubs by allow- 
ing only games of skill and absolutely forbidding 
games of chance. It still includes a considerable British 
membership. Most of these Englishmen are diplo- 
matists ; in fact we may say that only three or four 
Englishmen outside the ‘‘corps diplomatique” have 


been elected within the last twenty years ; but a few | 


older members, whose election dates from prehistoric 
times, still bear witness to the time when it was a 
favourite meeting place for the better class of English 
visitors to Paris. The ‘‘ Jockey Club”, which rejoices 
in the Duc de La Rochefoucauld-Dondeauville as its 
president and is a thousand strong, has now become 
perhaps not the most exclusive but certainly the 
‘*smartest”’ club in Paris. The first year costs the 
new member £90; but the annua! subscription of 
£24 gives him the right to use the Jockey Club stand 
on every racecourse where the races are run under 
the rules of the French Jockey Club. This is a 
great attraction to French sportsmen and is largely 
responsible for the popularity of the club. Members 
of our own Jockey Club are honorary members; but 
other Englishmen have found it difficult of access. In 
some cases the most trivial reasons have been given 
for their failure, one member of a well-known English 
family being blackballed as one of his forefathers was 
partly responsible for the execution of Joan of Arc. 
Their best chance is to be elected as honorary members 
for six months. If they make themselves popular by 
getting introduced to their colleagues, recognising 
them whenever they meet them in the streets, and 
observing those other courtesies that Frenchmen con- 
sider of the greatest importance, they may be elected 
on a more permanent footing. True, such elections 
have not been very common lately ; but Englishmen 
are now far more popular than they have been of recent 
years, and this increased popularity is an earnest of 
better things to come. Both these clubs allow their 
foreign members who are passing through Paris all 
the privileges of the club on payment of a monthly 
subscription. The ‘‘ Cercle Agricole ”, at the corner of 
the Boulevard St. Germain and facing the Chamber of 
Deputies, is essentially the country gentleman’s club. 
Its president is the Duc de Mortemart and its member- 
ship is eight hundred strong. Its bucolic tendencies 
have given it the name of the ‘‘ pommes deterre”’. It 
will not hear of monthly membership. Those who 
have left the country do not, it is true, pay any sub- 
scription during their absence ; but they become liable 
on their arrival in Paris. A foreign member recently 
called at the club to inquire whether a friend of his was 
there. He was seen and immediately dunned for his 
subscription for the whole year. The ‘‘Cercle de la 
Rue Royale” with its membership of six hundred and 
fifty is somewhat more cosmopolitan. Its raison d’étre 
is its devotion to sport as represented by the steeple- 
chases at Auteuil and its president is Prince Murat. 
A foreigner who wishes to join is strongly recom- 
mended to put up first for temporary membership and 
to be very punctilious during these six months. If he 
will only give himself the usual amount of trouble 
he is pretty sure of election as a permanent mem- 
ber. ‘‘ The Cercle de I’Union Artistique” or the 
‘* Epatant ” is by far the largest of all these clubs. Its 
president is the Marquis de Vogué and it has 2,000 
members who include many of the leading lights 
in literature, in painting, in sculpture and in music. 
The club has committees which devote themselves to 
helping on their members towards public recognition. 
The literary committee will publish their works, 
whilst concerts are given where their musical pro- 
ductions are played and exhibitions held where their 
works of art are shown. Those of the greatest merit 
are also bought by the club. Its subscription is mode- 
rate and it offers very material advantages to its 
members, who are not expected to get themselves 
introduced to their colleagues to the same extent as in 
the other and more exclusive clubs. 

There are of course very many other clubs in Paris. 
The ‘‘ Cercle de la Rue Volney ” is literary and artistic. 
The ‘‘ Automobile” though nominally confined to 
votaries of motoring is extremely comprehensive in its 
character. 


| 


So also is the ‘‘ Cercle des Capucines”. The ‘‘ Cercle 
Républicain”’ is political, and the ‘‘ Cercle Militaire” 
frequented by soldiers, whilst the ‘Cercle des 
Chemins de Fer” is used by business men. None of 
these clubs has, however, the peculiar characteristics 
of its more exclusive rivals. Election to the exclusive 
clubs is a very serious business. The proposer and 
seconder must not only know all about their candi- 
dates, but be able to bear witness to their antece. 
dents, and even to their forefathers. They must write 


| to all their friends and ask them to support their 


candidates. When the election takes place they must 
not only be in the room, but approach each member 
individually as he comes up to the ballot-box and ask 
him for his support. When the member has been 
elected he arrives the first day as a kind of stranger 
‘*en redingote ”, and with his hat in hand. He is then 
formally introduced by one of his proposers to each 
member separately who happens to be in the room 
at the time. On the second occasion he has ceased 
to be a stranger, and may leave his hat in the 
hall ; but he is still expected to go round the room 
with one of his proposers and be formally intro- 
duced. This lasts for a week, by which time he is 
assumed to know all his colleagues, though a foreigner 
who is extra punctilious and insists on being intro- 
duced to every member of the club gains considerably 
in popularity. He must then greet his colleagues 
whenever he meets them whether inside or outside the 
club. They are sure to remember him—the new 
stranger—and will gauge his merits by his determina- 
tion to be ‘‘aimable” on every occasion. This rule 
cannot be too carefully observed. ‘‘ Amabilité” or the 
anxiety to be pleasant to everyone is esteemed as the 
greatest of qualities, especially in a foreigner. 

Of late many material reforms have been introduced. 


| Strangers—not only men but ladies—can be invited to 


breakfast and to dinner; but the member is obliged 
not only to write down their names, he must vouch for 
their being ‘‘des gens de la société”. It would not 
be etiquette to invite a man to a meal simply because one 
wished to discuss business matters with him. The club 
is at its fullest from five to seven every afternoon. The 
man who goes to the club to write his letters or read 
the newspaper is the exception rather than the rule. 
The members either play cards or talk to one another, 
so that a good deal of social gossip may be said to 
start from the Cercle. In fact membership of one of the 
more exclusive clubs implies admission to a large family 
circle. Each member is on a footing of absolute 
equality with his colleagues who wish to stand well 
with all who use the club. An ambassador is even 
expected to invite his fellow-members to his official 
receptions. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL OF TO-DAY. 


hiss E play of the New Zealanders was a revelation to 
us, and opened our eyes to new possibilities in 
Rugby football. Never had such scores been made ; 
never had the attack been pushed home with such per- 
sistency and success. And now we watch the South 
Africans, and wonder if they are going to work out the 
same victorious career. Though lacking some of the 
finer points of the play of our late visitors, and so 
hardly piling up the same huge scores, they are 
travelling the same road; and I believe the secret of 
their success to be the same. ‘‘ Superiority in’ skill and 
tactics” is the crushing answer given to the inquirer 
who consults Mr. Gallaher’s book* to discover why 
the New Zealanders carried all before them; and the 
book certainly shows that the game has been studied 
in his country in a far more scientific spirit than among 
us. But I think that this superiority only accounted 
for a quarter of their success. I saw them play at 


| Gloucester, in one of the two matches which Mr. 


Gallaher considers gave the best exhibition of their 
methods. It was a remarkable match. For twenty-five 
minutes nothing was scored, and the home team had a 


* “The Complete Rugby Footballer.” By D. Gallaher and W. D. 
1906. 


Stead. London: Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
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fair share of the play. Then in a crushing tackle the 
best of the home three-quarters was hurt ; their defence 
collapsed, and the winners put on points at a terrific 
rate till half-time. The second half was practically a 
repetition of the first ; and though they only got 1 try 
when Gloucestershire had all their fifteen men playing, 
the New Zealanders scored ten times in all. I came 
away feeling I had seen a marvellous team; but the 
marvel was not in their skill. Their scrummaging was 
certainly very good, and their clean handling of the ball 
beautiful; but the rest of their play did not appeal to 
me as being very expert. The marvel, to my mind, lay 
in this fact : that all their strong men were fast, and all 
their fast men were strong. They were a wonderful 
combination of pace and strength. In fact, they were 
finer animals than any team that met them ; and in this 
lay the secret of their success. The ‘‘ Complete Rugby 
Footballer” incidentally supports my theory, for the 
authors demand that all the forwards shall be fast, 
except those who have to be very fast ; while the backs 
must be ‘“‘ possessed of really extraordinary speed”’. 
Happy the people who can produce such men! Appa- 
rently the old country cannot ; and our visitors com- 
plained that even our referees could not keep up with 
the game. But I am rather of opinion that a game 
played at the pace the New Zealanders set is not what 
we want. After all, speed is merely comparative. The 
Colonials may have the advantage of us; and perhaps 
if the Zulus took up football, they might set a pace too 
hot even for them. 

But this question of pace is a serious one. The ten- 
dency of all games is to get faster, each in its own 
way ; but in football, I cannot help regretting it. One 
result is that men have to give up playing far earlier 
than formerly. Whatever the spectators may think, a 
man who is working hard at business all the week does 
not want a game that goes at a New Zealand pace for 
his Saturday afternoon’s amusement; and if we once 
lose sight of the fact that spectators are merely a 
happy accident, we are in danger of regarding football 
as an end in itself, instead of a means. Professionals 
already do so ; but the amateur plays, not only because 
it is glorious sport, but also because it is one of the 
grandest ways of gaining and keeping physical vigour. 
From this point of view, the increased pace of the game 
rather detracts from its value than otherwise. And for 
boys the question is more important than formen. We 
must make football suit the capacity and taste of the 
average boy, and the average boy is not a fast runner. 
We have also to consider very carefully his physique 
at the most critical period of his growth. The keen 
player will do his utmost not to be left behind, how- 
ever hot the pace may be; and I have found the open 
fast game of the present day to be a far greater strain 
on a boy’s constitution than the old-fashioned style. It 
is not that I am afraid of change. In our small corner 
of the world, we have never been shy of experiments. 
We played three three-quarters somewhere about the 
year 1873—though the extra man was not called a three- 
quarters, but a flying man; and we usually passed the 
ball to him by kicking it across in front of him. We 
played with seven forwards and eight men behind the 
scrummage in 1892; but we found that though three 
three-quarters improved the game, eight backs made 
it too fast, and, with inferior players, too straggling, 
to be suitable for boys. But if our clubs find the 
Colonial style successful, many a man, who is a 
useful enough member of his side now, will have sadly 
to own that there is no place for him in the new game. 

The record of the New Zealanders last year has a 
curious parallel in that of the Oxford Fifteen of 1882 
to 1884. Both teams introduced a new method of play, 
and both were wonderfully successful. 
won 31 matches and lost 1, scoring 212 times against 


The Colonials | 


11. Oxford, in those two seasons, won 34 matches | 
and drew 1, losing none; but they only scored 146. 


times (or 68 per cent. of the New Zealand total), 


against 12. Both sides played a game that suited them | JL 
enjoyed so heartily and represented so vividly. And yet 


admirably ; but while the New Zealanders were remark- 


able for their pace, Oxford were a comparatively slow | 
Irish at all. 


team. Looking back, I cannot remember anyone who 
would now be regarded as really fast. Of course, 


fewer tries would have been scored against us. But in 
kicking, Oxford, and the other leading clubs of the 
day, were far superior to any modern side—not ex- 
cepting the New Zealanders. Possibly this is due 
to the increased pace of the game; but the decline of 
kicking is none the less sad. In one match, when 
Ninian Finlay dropped out from the 25, I saw 
Leonard Stokes return the ball straight over the 
Scottish goal; and Ninian Finlay was a mighty kicker 
himself. I well remember H. W. Cave winning a 
match for us against Blackheath by dropping a goal from 
about 10 yards beyond the middle flag, when his short 
sight made him think it was the flag at the 25 he saw 
just in front of him. Those kicks which now are cheered 
so loudly as they soar over the stands and out of the 
ground, would not have found such favour with a 
generation which tried to live up to the standard of 
accuracy set by Freeman and Stokes in England, and 
by Malcolm Cross and Finlay in Scotland. Time after 
time, I have seen play transferred from one 25 to the 
other by a single kick, that would fall in to the touch- 
line as it died, and drop a couple of feet or so out of 
play. Whereas the present standard may be judged 
from what a reporter says of the South African full 
back—‘‘ He kicked excellently .. .. and he seldom 
gained less than 30 yards by his huge kicks ”. 

If the fast game has ruined kicking, the Welsh 
game has demoralised tackling. Few runners now try 
to get through by their own exertions ; as soon as they 
see a probability of being tackled, they are bound to 
pass. Hence we see fewer of those efforts of despera- 
tion, and those elusive shifts, to which the hunted 
runner used to resort in his extremity. And in 
such circumstances, the art of tackling is bound to 
degenerate. People speak with awe of a man witha 
swerve ; and even the New Zealanders have put it on 
record that a full back was not to be blamed for allow- 
ing a runner to pass him on one occasion, as he had no 
‘chance against the swerve. Runners used to swerve 
in the old days, and fuli backs used occasionally to 
miss them; but I never knew of a full back who in his 
inmost soul would consider a runner’s swerve an 
excuse for his own failure. What a sensation a Don 
Wauchope or a Wade would cause if he were to appear 
among us now! For even McLear, when he first 
played in Edinburgh, put the Scottish defence to shame 
for half an hour, until it was realised that some deter- 
mination was needed to stop him. But though indi- 
vidualism is the parent of many valuable and attractive 
accomplishments, it has of late been little encouraged. 
The skill of to-day, with its precision of passing, and 
dexterity of footwork, is probably higher than that of 
a decade ago; but our striving after combination has 
led us to sacrifice the development of the individual. 
The combined play of the New Zealanders made us 
lose sight of the fact that they were a team of indi- 
vidualists ; and until we can produce the same, we 
shall not regain our lost pre-eminence. 

H. B. TristRAM. 


GALWAY. 


ALWAY is at once the most Irish of cities and the 
least so. No one can cross the great bridge 
which spans the Shannon at Athlone on the journey 
from Dublin to the West of Ireland without feeling 
something of that atmosphere of freshness and of 
freedom, of irresponsibility and unconventionality which 
is the charm of Connaught and of Connaught folk. This 
sensation of which it is happily impossible to divest 
oneself in any of the five counties of the Western pro- 
vince is most strongly felt in the county of Galway, and 
most of all in the capital town of that extensive terri- 
tory. It is in Galway and in the society of Galway 
people that one best understands that vein of fun and 
frolic in the Irish temperament which Charles Lever 


Galway, considered historically, can scarcely be called 
Not only does it owe its origin, like most 
Irish towns, to the enterprise of the Saxon invader— 


there were some who-had-more pace than the average, , for town life was little suited to the genius of the 
but we had no fliers ; and had our backs been faster, ; pastoral and in great measure nomadic Kelts who 
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‘ 
stood for the Irish people before the twelfth century— | in the chief city of Connaught was of some benefit to 


but its inhabitants were for ages mainly of foreign 
or non-Keltic extraction. Of the thirteen families from 
whom Galway gets its title of the ‘‘ City of the Tribes ” 
scarcely two can be referred to an Irish progenitor. 
The thirteen “ tribes ” enumerated in the rude mnemonic 
couplet 


* Athy, Blake, Bodkin, Browne, Drane, Darcy, Lynch, 
Joyce, Kirwan, Martin, Morris, Sherrett, French” 


contain indeed more than one name which we now 
regard as distinctively Irish. But with the exception 
of Kirwan there is not one of them which can be shown 
to have been connected with Galway prior to the four- 
teenth century. Irish as we deem it now, Galway from 
the twelfth century to the eighteenth was a stronghold 
of the invader, a representative of Norman or English 
rule in the wild places of the West. 

History prior to the coming of the Norman Galway, 
as a city, has none. Its site was occupied only by the 
dwellings of a few fishermen, the predecessors of that 
quaint collection of huts which is now known as the 
Claddagh, a primitive municipality under the protection 
of the O’Flaherties, the most powerful of the Connemara 
septs, and the lords of West or Iar-Connaught. Some 
faint traces there are of Danish depredations, and there 
are definite records of the destruction of the O'Flaherty 
Castle by which the fishermen were dominated on two 
separate occasions just before the Norman invasion. 
But, apart from this, history is almost a blank until 
the thirteenth century, when, the O’Flaherties having 
been ejected, the town was built by the De Burgo 
Earls of Ulster, who were likewise lords of Connaught. 
Then began that strife between the dispossessed 
O’Flaherties and the new owners of Galway which 
lasted for at least four centuries; for as long, in fact, 
as Galway retained the characteristics of a medieval 
town which were stamped upon it by its founders. 
Tradition has it that the inhabitants of the city long 
invoked the protection of Providence from the raids of 
the ‘‘ ferocious O’Flaherties” by the legend, engraved 
on its Western gate, 


‘* From the fury of the O’Flaherties 
Good Lord deliver us”’ ; 


while the undying hostility of the descendants of the 
ancient sept is embalmed in the imprecation of a seven- 
teenth-century representative of that ancient and com- 
bative stock, who was wont to ascend the eminence of 
Bunowen and there ‘‘declare war against all the 
potentates of the world, but especially against that 
pitiful and pettifogging town of Galway”. 

Under the egis of its De Burgo lords Galway 
expanded from a poor fishing village to a walled town 
of considerable strength, and the place of chief import- 
ance in the Western province. It became an out- 
put of Norman civilisation and a stronghold of English 
authority in the Connaught wilderness. But in the 
general relaxation of English authority which followed 
the Bruce invasion Galway, like many other places, 
fell away from obedience to the Crown. Its defection 
was hastened by the accidents of the De Burgo family 
history. The third De Burgo Earl of Ulster was 
murdered in 1333, when his vast estates passed to a 
daughter, Elizabeth, whose succession to the Connaught 
possessions of her father was repudiated by the younger 
branches of the De Burgo family. Sir William and 
Sir Edmond Burke, ancestors respectively of the Earls 
of Clanricarde and Mayo, raised the standard of revolt, 
threw off their allegiance, and adopted the dress and 
language of their Irish neighbours. MacWilliam 
Uachtar and MacWilliam lochtar, as the Hibernised 
De Burgos respectively called themselves, divided 
the territories of Mayo and Galway between them. 
Galway in this division fell to the ancestors of the 
Clanricardes whose descendants were thenceforward 
lords of the town. The legitimate title to the pro- 
vince and its capital still remained in the daughter of 
the third earl, through whom it was carried into the 
Plantagenet line, and in 1369 the manor of Galway 
was found by inquisition to belong in rights of his 
wife to Lionel Duke of Clarence. But although the 
interest which the later Plantagenets had thus derived 


Galway in procuring a grant of mercantile privileges 
from Edward IV., the Connaught De Burgos retained 
their power and were never afterwards interfered with, 
though the armorial bearings of the legitimate branch 
long continued to be used as the arms of Galway. 

The town, however, though it could not fail to be 
dominated by the De Burgo power, was by no means 
alien to the English connexion. Its commercial 
interests were much too important to be jeopardised by 
politics. It soon returned to its allegiance, and its. 
growing value and consequence as a seat of English 
influence in the midst of both Irish enemies and English 
rebels was recognised in successive charters. From 
Richard II. Galway received a charter, and from 1377 
onwards it returned a representative to Parliament. The 
town ultimately received from Richard III. the Charter 
under which it was governed down to the reign of 
James I. The first Mayor of Galway dates accordingly 
from 1485. It was perhaps to the consciousness of 
the honour thus recently conferred on the city by the 
English Crown that we owe the unique example of 
devotion to ‘‘ law and order” which a few years later 
was given by James Lynch FitzStephen, Mayor of the 
city, who having first participated in the trial and death 
sentence of his son for the murder of a young Spaniard, 
defeated the efforts of his friends to procure a reversal 
of the sentence by himself becoming the stoical execu- 
tioner of the culprit. 

Under the Tudors Galway rapidly developed, and 
attained perhaps to the acme of its prosperity. [ts muni- 
cipal records, which from the date of the Charter of 
Richard III. are exceptionally perfect, show the 
English character of the place, and the extent of its 
foreign commerce. Its freedom was restricted to such 
as spoke English and shaved their upper lip once a 
week ; and statutes were made to ensure the credit of 
the town in its dealings with France and Spain. Thus. 
by 1614 it could properly be described as a town, small 
but with fair and stately buildings, with houses fronted 
with hewn stone, and garnished with fair battlements, 
and as forming ‘‘a commonalty composed of the de- 
scendants of the ancient English founders of the town,. 
who rarely admit any new English to have freedom or 
education among them, and never any Irish ”. 

The prosperity of Galway continued unabated until 
the outbreak of the Irish rebellion ; but thereafter the 
city became the shuttlecock of contending parties and 
its mercantile greatness rapidly declined. Having been 
fortified by Mountjoy during the war with Tyrone its 
military importance had become considerable, and 
during the Civil War it was held for and against the King 
by a succession of leaders including the Papal Nuncio 
Rinuccini. After the execution of Charles I. the city 
became the pivot of a memorable negotiation between 
the Catholic royalists and the Duke of Lorraine to 
whom the town was offered in pledge as security for 
the Duke’s projected expedition to Ireland and an 
expenditure of £20,000 in succouring the royal cause. 
It was in connexion with this project that a remarkable 
map of Galway was executed which still preserves for 
us the features of the city as it stood in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Shortly after the place was 
surrendered to the forces of the Parliament, when its. 
ecclesiastical buildings and monuments suffered the 
usual consequences of a Cromwellian victory. Then 
began a period of municipal seesaw reflecting the ups 
and downs of political fortune in the larger world of 
the three kingdoms. These mutations did not make. 
for civic prosperity, and although as late as Queen 
Anne’s time the city was described by an intelligent. 
traveller as still the second town in Ireland after Dublin, 
the great days of Galway had gone never to return. 
Ever since Ichabod has been Galway’s sufficient motto. 
To Maria Edgeworth, who visited the town seventy 
years ago, Galway appeared the dirtiest town she had. 
ever seen, and the most desolate and idle-looking. It 
is not much better now. Yet still the place preserves 
in its decay the indelible charm of its associations, and. 
the indefinable attraction inseparable from the sunny 
temperament of Connaught and its people. 
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THE SWAN. 
(From the Russian of Polonsky.) 
“THE quaver’d plea of the fiddle: gardens glowing 
With sudden flares : a to-and-fro of crowds : 
All other things awake, but no wind blowing 
Under the roof of night to unpack the clouds. 


Beneath blind heavens a blind green pool, whereon, 
Sequestered by the reeds from human eye, 

In the merciful dusk a wounded swan 
Obscurely agonising waits to die. 


So near quite spent, he cared no more to mark 
(His misanthropic shyness grown so tame) 
How jetting rockets tore the veil of dark 
And o’er him broke the beads of sprinkled flame ; 


Nor cared to hear the pulse of the slow stream, 
Or soft discoursing of a neighbour fount : 
His eyes fast shut, his brain is all a dream 
Of mounting high beyond where clouds can mount. 


Ah! what a fugue shall launch his wing, 
Sky-rover enfranchised of glory! 

And ah! the song, the song he'll sing 
In the empyrean auditory ! 


His inmost, holiest meditation, 
Untuned for man—a swan ’mid swans ; 
And kindred throats of his white nation 
Shall echo him in antiphons. 


A moment more—it comes! it comes !— 

And the large freedom-song is born : ‘ 
His beating vans (they stir !) like drums 

Salute the approaches of the morn ! 


—So fared his trance. But not a feather stirr'd ; 
The imagined notes ebbed falteringly away. 

His flights unflown, his song unsung, the bird 
Died in the fitful darkness where he lay. 


A bush trembled ; the reeds half waved asunder 
To let a breath of air steal thro’ the middle : 
The garden grinned and coruscated under 
An ink-black sky ; and quavering went the fiddle. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


THE FAERY YEAR. 


[* has been characteristic of us for now some years 
past to talk much about the country and nature- 
study. Our children at school, especially our children in 
elementary schools, are greatly affected by this fashion 
of ours. When I was at school myself, 1 must be par- 
doned for not revealing how many years ago that was, 
this characteristic and fashion were not prevalent. I 
remember a Natural History Society being started by 
one of the masters, himself an enthusiastic and eminent 
naturalist : but it took years for prejudice to die out, 
and the society firmly to root itself. So strong was 
the feeling that articles appeared in the school maga- 
zine as to whether the thing ought not to be put a stop 
to, being likely to interfere with the games, and thus 
generally with the manly tone of the boys. In those 
barbaric ages, if anyone had suggested that any form 
of nature-study should be recognised and enforced as 
part of the curriculum of our preparatory, elementary 
national schools he would have been hooted down. 
No man out of his cups would have dared do it. 

A few months since, chancing to be for a stroll on 
Hampstead Heath, I came across a company of small 
boys and girls from some neighbouring seminary out 
under the conduct of their teacher for a botany lesson. 
They ran about with little note-books in their hands, 


jotting down the names of this and that weed that 
caught their fancy. A few days since, going into the 
school in Whitefield Street to record my vote for the 
Borough Council, I found the walls hung with drawings 
by the pupils of a variety of flowers, amongst which 
one of a daffodil remains in my memory. Natural 
history museums are to-day part of the furniture of all 
such well-appointed schools, I am given to understand. 
Ak! what a change has come over education since one 
was a child oneself with spelling-book and slate, or 
later with grammar and dull exercises in the dead 
languages! At first sight it seems altogether such an 
unqualified change for the better. And so may it prove! 

May I be allowed one more personal reminiscence ? 
It must be just ten years ago this past June, when 
on a heavenly morning I was wandering in one of the 
loveliest stretches of Epping Forest. The birds, the 
flowers, the insects, the trees, the little trickling stream, 
the sky above—all made a very paradise of enchant- 
ment, to the weary townsman a paradise of refreshment. 
Presently I was aware of two respectably dressed men 
watching me. At last one of them plucked up courage 
to come up and speak. ‘‘ Beg pardon, guv’nor” said 
he, ‘‘ but can you tell us the way to get back to Theydon 
Bois?’’ It was an easy direction, and I gave it him. 
‘*Thank Gawd!” was his reply: ‘‘me and my mate 
have been two hours in this damned forest, and can’t 
get out”. 

Now this heart-felt cry of relief so grossly expressed 
was eminently characteristic. These two strayed 
holiday-makers were not merely anxious to be back 
at their skittles and beer, they were also anxious to 
get out of a situation that frightened them. I make 
no doubt of it. Have you never noticed that curious 
terror of the country even in people from whom more 
might be expected than from the ordinary beanfeaster ? 
When ladies and gentlemen are safely housed in town, 
it is their fancy to speak longingly of the country, to 
prate of their delight in it. But transport and set 
these good people down in a genuine remote bit of 
country, and what affectation, at least what _half- 
heartedness, is revealed. See, how these verbally 
ecstatic lovers will chatter of this and that, but for the 
marvels and beauty that then and there surround them 
they have neither eye nor word. See, as you take 
them through the wild woodland, their furtive glances 
and faltering steps ; how they cling to its outskirts, to 
the highway that traverses it, at most to its well- 
marked paths! Largely the truth is they are afraid— 
afraid, it may be, of they don’t quite know what, but 
assuredly afraid. I am not speaking of the forest or 
the heath when night falls, and the boldest of us, if we 
have any sensitiveness, are awed. But in the broad 
sunny daylight how these poor folk fear to wander, to 
stray and lose themselves in the deeps. Lovers of 
rature and the country they! Pshaw! At heart they 
are little different from my two beanfeasters. Let us 
hope that the little Hampstead botanists, the younger 
generation now in training in our County Council 
Elementary Schools, will grow up of another com- 
plexion. 

Mr. Dewar will forgive me, if these memories have 
been aroused by his latest invaluable, exquisite book, 
‘The Faery Year”.* I apply these two epithets to it 
not idly, nor for mere compliment’s sake, but because 
they precisely express its characteristics. The book is 
invaluable to the student of nature because of its multi- 
farious, sustained, close, personal observations of a 
hundred and one things that go to make up what we 
call country life: to the general reader it is exquisite, 
because these observations are not given us in a dry 
record, as a mere catalogue of things seen or felt, and 
noted, but with an unaffected, simple literary charm, 
that sets us, if I may so say, in the very atmosphere of 
the country with all its wonders, and ourselves at last 
alert to catch them. Do not let me be misunderstood. 
‘‘The Faery Year” is no piece of sentimental word- 
painting, that curse of so many writers who deal with 
the things Mr. Dewar deals with. It is full of senti- 
ment, but entirely free from sentimentality. The writer 
has a heart that feels as well as an eye that sees, he is 


* «The Faery Year.” By George A. B. Dewar. London: 
Alston Rivers. 1905. 75. 62. 
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far from being a mere recording machine, the human 
aspect and impression of nature are never absent from 
him for long. Yet the animals, the birds, the insects, 
the flowers he so curiously tells us about are not—what 
shall I say ?—are not humanised ; their lives are treated 
as they are in themselves, lives that encompass us men 
indeed, yet in so many ways fundamentally are apart 
from us, and not for all our searching to be compre- 
hended by us. This is what gives the book its distinc- 
tion, its value to the serious student, as well as its 
delight to the more general reader. One can imagine 
nothing better than these pages to awaken interest in 
nature and the country, the absence of which makes so 
many of us to our great loss stupidly unmoved by them, 
or even, as I have said, half afraid of them. ut the 
pages must be read quietly, with close attention, a little 
now and a little again, pondered on as we ponder 
meditations, not ‘‘ taken at achop ”, not raced through 
from cover to cover. That would be useless, fatal ; 
and the very plan of the book should warn us at the 
outset to avoid such folly. 

The plan of it is this. The book is divided into 
twelve parts, the twelve months of the year from 
January to December. With each month is given 
us a variety of detached, intimate observations under 
suggestive headings upon what characteristically may 
be seen during it in the heavens above us and on the 
earth beneath. Assuredly there are more ways than 
one in which Nature may be studied, and indeed more 
ends than one for which we may study her. Mr. 
Dewar’s way is to keep out in the open country through 
all the seasons, patiently alert to note by night and 
day the actual life of the multitudinous world about 
him, to learn how that life shifts and reveals itself, and 
so, cultivating a kind of intimate friendship with it, at 
last to understand little by little something of the 
meaning, as well as of the means, of its unceasing, 
mysterious renewal and development. In the most 
exact sense, then, is he a field naturalist. Not a field 
naturalist, however, as we use the term of one who 
sedulously collects specimens to be brought home for 
preservation in the cabinet, or to be dissected and 
microscopically observed. I confess I am the last 
person in the world to underrate the charm and value 
of a collection, and the study which only the possession 
of it makes possible. Even what is scoffingly called 
‘*the mere collector” has much of my sympathy, 
and is oftentimes so delightful a companion that 
I would gladly undertake his apology—frankly, I fear, 
it would be very largely an apologia pro vita mea. 
The scientific student, however, scorns him, and would 
throw his defence into the waste-paper basket. Yet 
the scientific student, in his study or in the museum, 
for all his microscopic investigations and illuminating 
theories deduced from them, has not Nature at his 
mercy quite so completely as sometimes we fancy to 
force her into surrendering up her secrets. After all 
the world of Nature is a world of things alive: and 
until this is recognised, and we study these living 
things in their native environment, there is much about 
them which, spite of all learning and ingenuity, will 
be hidden from us or misapprehended for ever. The 
life of creatures in their native haunts, their life and 
behaviour there—to come at this is more than half 
the battle towards knowing them intelligently. The 
collector, the scientist, we need them both: but we 
need also the keen sympathetic friend of beast, and 
bird, of insect and flower, keeping company with them 
day by day, lovingly watching them where Nature has 
developed and keeps them, if we are indeed to know 
= not merely to know about them a few isolated 
acts. 

And it is towards such a knowledge of the natural 
world and its inhabitants that Mr. Dewar most enti- 
cingly draws us in ‘‘The Faery Year”. No more 
trustworthy, no more alluring guide may we hope to 
meet with. May his book pass into countless hands, 
his disciples be increasingly many! Only let me end 
with a word of warning, in which I think I shall not 
have Mr. Dewar himself in disagreement with me. This 
knowledge of living nature, which he so carefully and 
winningly commends to us, and about which it is the 
fashion nowadays for many of us to speak much and 
glibly, is not to be had for the asking. Like all other 


knowledge it must be bought at a price, the price of 
humility and persistent pains. This nature-study is not 
a thing to be toyed with as the idle fancy takes us, the 
excitement of a moment engaging while it amuses us, 
to be dropped when it becomes exacting, irksome. 
There is danger that we may think it such. Attracted 
by its novelty and its charm we start upon it in the 
vainest mood as a hobby, which shall demand no more 
of us than fitfully we may choose to spend on it. 
Most foolish conceit! Not on such dilettanti does 
Nature bestow her delights, any more than she bestows 
the knowledge of her secrets. The treasures in her 
gift are unspeakable ; but the price she demands for 
them, let me repeat it, are humility, patience, perseve- 
rance, ungrudging pains. SELWYN IMAGE. 


THE LAWS OF BRIDGE. 


| Bay 39 to 46. There ‘‘must” be a fresh deal 
(1) If, during the process of dealing, the pack is 
found to contain less than the proper number of fifty- 
two cards. 

(2) If any card is faced in the pack. 

(3) If the dealer fails to comply with any of the ordi- 
nary rules and regulations as to dealing. 

(4) If one player has less than thirteen cards, and 
another player more than thirteen. 

If one player has fewer than thirteen cards and the 
other three players have their right number, and the 
error is not discovered before the play of the hand 
commences, the missing card is considered to belong 
to the player who has less than thirteen, and he is just 
as much responsible for any revokes as if the card had 
been in his hand all the time, no matter where it is 
found or what has become of it. In such a case it 
is sometimes contended that the pack was imperfect 
before the deal and that the case comes under clause 1, 
but this is almost impossible to prove, and there- 
fore it is held that the player in fault must pay the 
penalty of his own carelessness in not counting his 
cards. If it were otherwise it is obvious how easy it 
would be for a dishonest player, when he saw that the 
game was going against him, to drop a card on to the 
floor, or to slip it into the other hand, or to get rid of 
it in some way, and then to claim a fresh deal on the 
ground that the pack was imperfect. 

There ‘“‘may” be a fresh deal, if, during the process 
of dealing, any card is exposed on or above the table. 
If such card is exposed by the dealer, whoever it 
belongs to, the adversaries may demand a fresh deal, 
and they are entitled to consult whether they will 
exercise their right, provided that neither of them has 
looked at any of his cards. A card exposed by either 
of the adversaries gives the same right to the dealer. 
If the deal is allowed to proceed, the exposed card is 
turned over and cannot be called. 

When the dealer drops a card, belonging to one of 
the other players, on to the floor, it is not technically 
an exposed card, but if he sees it as he is picking it up, 
the ordinary etiquette is to throw it face upwards on 
the table and to say, ‘‘I have seen this card, do you 
want a fresh deal?” If it is the dealer’s own card, he 
has gained no advantage by seeing it and therefore 
there is no obligation for him to show it to the other 
players. 

After the deal is completed, and before any declara- 
tion has been made or a card led, the laws as to 
exposed cards are quite different (laws 70 and 71). If 
either the dealer or his partner exposes a card, before 
the declaration is made, the eldest hand may demand a 
fresh deal, and he is entitled to look at his own 
hand before deciding whether to do so. This question, 
as to whether he may look at his own hand first, is 
one that is very often asked. If either of the adver- 
saries exposes a card, not necessarily before the decla- 
ration has been made, but before the first card is 
led, the dealer cannot demand a fresh deal (as is 
sometimes done by mistake), but the exposed card 
must be left face upwards on the table liable to be 
called, and the partner of the offending player forfeits 
his right to double or to redouble, and also, if the 
offender is the third player, the dealer may, instead of 
calling the exposed card, tell the leader not to lead that 
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suit. He cannot exact both penalties, if he tells the 
leader not to lead the suit of the exposed card, that card 
can then be picked up and the penalty is paid. This 
rule is again a precaution against cheating. Suppose 
No Trumps was declared and the third player doubled 
and exposed the ace of diamonds before his partner had 
time to lead, if the only penalty was that the ace of 
diamonds remained an exposed card, it would be putting 
cheating at a premium as the partner could lead a 
diamond at once, and there would be no penalty at all, 
in fact very much the reverse. 

We cannot emphasise the fact too strongly that, 
when acard has been accidentally exposed, either during 
the deal, or before the first card is led, or during the 
play of the hand, it is altogether wrong to turn it over 
or to snatch it up quickly in the hope that the 
adversaries may not have seen it. To do so is diame- 
trically opposed to the etiquette of the game. A card 
anyhow exposed, on or above the table, should always 
be left on the table, face upwards, for everybody to 
see, until the opponents have had the opportunity of 
exacting the prescribed penalty. We regret to say 
that some lady players are rather bad offenders in this 
respect. When a lady exposes acard and snatches it 
up quickly, it would seem very boorish for a man 
opposed to her to say, ‘‘I am afraid I must ask you to 
put that card down again. It is an exposed card”. 
He would undoubtedly say so to another man, but, his 
opponent being a lady, he has to choose between 
abrogating his right, which may be an important one, 
or performing an ungracious act. We are quite sure 
that the last thing which any ladies wish, when they 
are playing mixed bridge, is to avail themselves of any 
privileges accorded to their sex. They very much 
prefer to meet the men absolutely on their own level, 
and to play the game as strictly as it is played in men’s 
clubs, but they are not always quite conversant with 
the established etiquette of the game, and that is how 
these little mistakes occur. 


CHESS. 


PROBLEM 101. By VALENTIN Marin (Spain). 
Black, 13 pieces. 


Wi 


ZY 
UL ' 


White, rz pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


PROBLEM 102. By Mrs. T. B. RowLaNnp (Dublin).—White : 
K—KB8, Q-KKt4, Rs on and QRs, Kt—KBz, 

on K2 and KB7. Black: (5 pieces). K—Q3, R—K3, Ps on KB3 
and KBs5, P—Q5. White mates in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM g9: 1. B—RS8. 
too: O—KKts8. 


” ” 


WE are indebted to Dr. E. Lasker for the following 
excellent game, which he played in a simul- 
taneous exhibition in the Mercantile Library, Philadel- 
phia. It is quite clear that the champion is determined 
from the outset that the game shall be interesting both 
to players and to spectators. Other players who 


set themselves out to give similar exhibitions should 
understand that a good score is not the only thing 
to be aimed at. The onus of making a simultaneous 
exhibition interesting rests on the individual player, 
and usually the surest way of providing entertainment 


is by taking real live risks instead of setting ‘‘ book 
traps” to unwary players and winning dull games by 
superior force with mechanical accuracy. 


Evan’s GAMBIT. 


White Black . White Black 
1. P—K4 P-—K4 6. P-Q4 PxP 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-—QB3 Pur B-Kt§ch 
3. B—B4 B-B4 8. P-Q3 
4. P—QKtg Bx KtP 9. B—-KKt5 .. 


5. P—B3 B-B4 
White can win a piece by playing P—Q5 and Q—R35 ch. 
Dr. Lasker ignores this because it would simply be a 
case of winning with a piece against two pawns; a 
dull ending. As a result of the text move the game 
becomes exceptionally interesting. 

Q-Qz2 to. Q—R4 Kt—K4 
As white was still threatening to win a piece, black 
devised complications, but he could not possibly foresee 
the end. 

11. QxB Kt x Kt 

12, Px Kt Q—R6ch 

13.5 K—K2 Q-Kt7 

Even when the champion of the world makes a move 

like this, especially in a miscellaneous exhibition, it is 
merely instinct which dictates it. It was absolutely 
impossible to examine critically the effect of this 
enormous sacrifice with the little time at his disposal. 
Anyhow if black would have played Q x R, then Kt—Q5 
would have found black plenty to do. 


14. P—KRg Q«R 
15. Kt-—B3 


22. B—B4 Kt-—K2 
16. B—Kt5ch B-—Qz2 23. Kt—K3 Castles 
17. Kt—Q5 R-B1 24. P—R5 P-—Q4 
18 R-QBr BxB 25. R—KKtr' PxP 

19. Qx Bch Q-Qz2 26. Q—B4ach 
20. QxP P—-QB3 Px? Q-R6 
21. Q—R6 P-B3 28. P—R6 P-Kt3 


Though P x P looks risky, it is better than allowing 


it to remain. Now white wins in his own inimitable 
style. 
29. B—Q6 Q-Qz2 32. R—Ktr KR-Kr 
30. P—Ks5 P—KB4 33» R-—Kt7 
31. P—B4 QR-Q1 


This move is worth studying ; and it looks original. 
White wants to play Q—B7, threatening mate. But 
while the queen is defended, black can withdraw the 
knight and defend the mate. But if QxR, then Q—B7, 
and if the knight moves the queen is lost and mate 
follows soon. 

QxB 34. PxQ 

It is curious how, spoiled for choice, Dr. Lasker 
overlooks his own collation, Q—B7 at once, and we 
should have had an ending worthy of the champion. 

Kt—Q4 35- R-K7 Resigns 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANTI-CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—A few days ago the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” gave a 
lengthy and deeply interesting interview between Mr. 
Harold Begbie and M. Hervé, the celebrated French 
socialist and anti-militarist. That gentleman unhesi- 
tatingly declared that it was absolutely necessary to 
destroy all vestige of religious idea, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish, in order to carry out the entire programme 
of advanced socialism, which, he said, ‘‘ depended upon 
the disappearance of every form of theological in- 
fluence”. M. Hervé is strictly logical: for if indeed 
there is no future life (as his party contend) it stands 
to reason that man has a right to demand the fullest 
possible amount of material enjoyment in this world, 
and even marriage, as M. Hervé puts it, ought to be 
‘* protected by every facility for divorce, so as to mini- 
mise as much as possible domestic unhappiness”. 
M. Hervé as a private individual has a right to ex- 
press his opinions, even when they are as unpleasant as 
these ; but what must we think of their commendation 
on the part of the Premier of one of the chief European 
countries? Last Thursday, M. Viviani, the Socialist 
leader for whom M. Clemenceau has created a special 
office, that of Labour, at a salary of £4,000 a year, 
delivered in the French Chamber a speech of remarkable 
eloquence on the subject of what ought to be done to 
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improve the condition of the labouring classes. There was 
much in this speech that was quite admirable, but towards 
ets close M. Viviani said : ‘‘ We have allied ourselves to a 
work of anti-clericalism, we have torn from the souls of 
the people the belief in another life, and in Heavenly 
visions (of a future state) as deceiving as they are 
untrue. We have told the man who pauses at the 
close of the day crushed by his daily toil . . . that 
behind the cloud upon which his weary gaze rests, there 
are nothing but celestial chimeras: and with a grand 
sweep (of the hand) we have extinguished the light of 
Heaven which will never again be re-illumined.” 
(‘‘Nous nous sommes attachés A une ceuvre d’anti- 
cléricalisme, nous avons arraché de l’Ame du peuple la 
croyance a une autre vie, 4 des visions célestes dé- 
cevantes et irréelles. Nous avons dit 4 l'homme qui 
s’arréte au déclin du jour, écrasé sous le labeur 
quotidien . . . qu’iln’y avait, derriére le nuage que pour- 
suit son regard douloureux, que des chiméres célestes, 
et, d’un geste magnifique, nous avons éteint, dans le 
ciel, des lumiéres qu'on ne rallumera plus.”) Journal 
Officiel.”) ‘*To continue this teaching,” said he, 
** was the duty of the Republic and its Government ”. 
With the consent of M. Clemenceau and with a majority 
of 368 deputies, this strange speech, whose teaching is 
essentially the same as that expressed by M. Herve, 
was ordered to be posted up through the length and 
breadth of France, for the benefit of that working class 
which a paternal Government is endeavouring to de- 
prive of all spiritual consolations without doing over- 
much for its material well-being. By consenting to 
the publication of M. Viviani’s speech M. Clemenceau 
endorses his opinions, and he must not be surprised if 
he is accused of sharing them. 

It may be argued that this is a question of French 
internal policy with which we have no concern. I 
think otherwise. We have been induced during the 
past few years to enter into a sort of alliance with 
France, brought about thanks mainly to the enterprise 
of an amateur politician, the Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant ; an alliance which may be described as not 
an official, it is true, but an officious one, to be taken 
up or dropped according to the interests of either 
party. The Italians have an old proverb which says 
that when a man seeks a wife his first preoccupation 
should be to see that she is in a healthy condition of 
mind and body; so it should surely be with a nation 
finding an ally. It is, therefore, highly important 
that we should not deceive ourselves as to the altered 
social conditions created in France by the waves of 
anti-clericalism or, rather, anti-Theism, which have 
been sweeping over her during the last ten years. 
Successive Governments have done their best to sap 
the faith and traditions of the nation. A decadent 
literature and drama has notoriously weakened the 
character of the upper and middle classes, whilst an 
abnormally blasphemous and pornographic journalism 
has enfeebled the virility and excited the nerves of the 
lower. Farseeing Frenchmen do not hesitate to say 
that in case of any national disaster being brought 
about through the agency of war or revolution, a 
repetition of the horrors of 1793, or of those, still worse, 
of 1870, will be the inevitable result of this propaganda 
of irreligion and immorality which is destroying the 
social foundations of this great nation. It is well for 
us to ponder these facts and to remember that a 
Government which orders the posting up of such a 
discourse as that of M. Viviani, has apparently forgotten 
the lessons of a terrible past. We may take heart of 
grace, however, in remembering that a religion which 
held its own against war and revolution for sixteen 
centuries is not likely to be destroyed, as Mr. Harold 
Begbie seems to think, by the members of a Cabinet 
which will probably not be in office a few months 
hence. Since 1900 five successive Ministries have 
been swept away, thanks mainly to the lack of judg- 
ment and foresight on the part of their leaders, and to 
anti-clericalism, and its disintegrating effects. 

It is a curious sign of the times that the correspon- 
dents of London journals should seem to consider 
Christianity mortal and French Cabinets, the most 
unstable of institutions, immortal. 

Yours very truly, 
RicHarD Davey. 


SCOTTISH MODERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor cf the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


30 Walker Street, Edinburgh, 3 November, 1906. 

Sir,—The habitual and critical interest taken by the 
SaTurDAyY in all living art movements will no doubt 
have its sympathy aroused by the formation of ‘‘ The 
Scottish Modern Arts Association”, which constitutes 
a practical attempt to remove a glaring anomaly in the 
national life of Scotland. While nearly every small 
town on the Continent possesses its Société des Amis 
des Arts, while the Parisian organisation the Société 
des Amis du Louvre and the Berlin association the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum-Verein, ensure a national 
recognition of a nation’s art, Scotland with its impor- 
tant schools of painting has hitherto possessed no 
society with funds destined to rescue the best examples 
of its modern work for the benefit of the country of 
their birth. Municipal patronage has not been wanting 
in the northern part of the kingdom. In both Aberdeen 
and Glasgow intelligent and successful efforts have 
been made to endow these cities with collections of 
modern art, a condition of affairs which reflects infinite 
discredit on the Corporation of the City of Edinburgh, 
which has done nothing to respond to the demand for a 
municipal gallery. But, so far, no attempt has been 
made to estabtish a collection of paintings on a national 
basis, the possession not of a city or a corporation but 
of a people. Whilst the process of purchase of paint- 
ings by Scottish artists for state and civic collections in 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Austria and the United 
States continues in a uniformly liberal way, no serious 
endeavour has been initiated to prevent a system of 
radical leakage by jwhich the people of Scotland are 
deprived, year by year, of representative specimens of 
the work of their many distinguished colourists. 

It is for the remedy of this anomalous condition of 
affairs that the new Association has been called into 
existence, with an executive committee representative 
of all that is best in the art life of Scotland, and it 
is to be hoped that the operations of the new 
Association will remove the taunt persistently indulged 
in by visitors from abroad, that there is not a single 
gallery north of the Tweed which contains a permanent 
collection of works adequately representative of the 
best phases of modern Scottish art; the very excel- 
lence of the Glasgow and Aberdeen collections only 
serving to emphasise the necessity for a more systematic 
and selective attempt on a national basis. 

But the work of the new Association would be incom- 
plete if it did not realise that its endeavours must 
extend beyond the mere purchasing of works of modern 
Scottish artists for the benefit of a national collection in 
the capital city of Scotland, and I may shortly sum- 
marise some of the ideals conceived by those who have 
joined with me in the inauguration of the Association. 

1. The purchase of such works of art, by contem- 
porary Scottish painters and sculptors, as a small 
selective committee may deem advisable for preserva- 
tion in a national collection housed in Edinburgh. 

2. The purchase and presentation of similar works to 
other cities and towns of Scotland. 

3. To extend its operations by purchasing or accept- 
ing contemporary works of distinction, other than 
Scottish, and so forming for Scotland an adequate col- 
lection of modern art in its more comprehensive sense. 

4. To co-operate with the National Arts Collection 
Fund (the majority of whose Scottish members of 
council are also members of our executive) in enforcing 
the legitimate rights of Scotland to be more adequately 
represented in the national collections of Great Britain 
housed in London. 

5. To carry out any scheme which it considers within 
its scope for the furtherance of art in Scotland. 

Such a comprehensive programme cannot fail to 
appeal to all Scotsmen, at home and abroad, who regard 
the present condition of affairs as a blemish upon our 
national patriotism, taste and good sense. Never 
before has Scottish art been so alive or has exerted 
such an influence on the art of other countries and has 
been so important a part of our national assets, and it 
is only right that recognition, as well as charity, should 
begin at home. 

By those who are in sympathy with us in this matter, 
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practical co-operation can be expressed by a subscrip- 
tion of a guinea per annum to the funds of the Associa- 
tion or by donations of larger sums, which may be 
made payable to the Treasurer and Secretary, Mr. 
Gilbert Hole, W.S., 172 Braid Road, Edinburgh. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. STODART WALKER, 
Chairman of Executive, Scottish Modern 
Arts Association. 


BUMBLETONIANS AND HEXHAM ABBEY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

6 November, 1g06. 
Sir,—I do not know in what precise spirit the letter 
of your Hexham correspondent is written, but I 
thoroughly endorse his wish for some Government 
control of ancient and historic monuments. Were there 
such a body the vandalism of adding a new and quite 
superfluous nave to the glorious old abbey at Hexham 
would never be tolerated fora moment. Why cannot 
vainglorious Bumbletonians celebrate their insignificant 
sojourn on the earth with a football field or a bicycle 

track ?—Yours, &c., STRANGER AND PILGRIM. 


THE PENALTY FOR THE REVOKE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Gourock, 9 November, 1906. 

Sir,—According to Law 72 the penalty for the 
revoke is at the option of the adversaries, who (1) may 
take three tricks from the revoking player; (2) may 
deduct three points from his score or (3) may add three 
points to their own scores. In my poor judgment that 
law defines the nature and extent of the punishment to 
which the player who revokes is liable, and it does not 
prohibit the offender from scoring, at any stage of the 
game what, if any, tricks remain to him after the 
exaction of the penalty. I am told however that I am 
wrong and am referred to Law 82 in which it is stated 
that, ‘‘ In whatever way the penalty be enforced, 
under no circumstances can a player win the game by 
the result of the hand during which he has revoked ; 
he cannot score more than four”. These words do not 
affect my opinion. Ido not think they bear the con- 
struction placed on them by the majority of whist 
players. To me they embody no law; they merely 
explain the result of the application of Law 72. Literally 
they mean—or seem to me to mean—that the infliction 
of the penalty, already defined—no other has been 
mentioned—in any one of the three ways prescribed, 
renders it impossible for the player who has revoked to 
win the game by the result &c. Since however the 
imposition of the penalty has not the result ascribed to 
it there is reason to suspect that that is not the sense 
they are intended to convey. It is certainly not the 
sense in which they are understood by the whist 
players with whom I have discussed the subject. The 
penalty for the revoke, these players affirm, is not 
the loss of three tricks, but of so many tricks 
as will prevent the culprit from raising his score 
beyond four, and in support of their contention 
they appeal to Law 82. They refuse to admit 
that what ‘‘ Cavendish” says is, not that the revok- 
ing player may not or shall not raise his score 
beyond four but, that the exaction of the penalty pre- 
vents him from doing so. They appear entirely to 
ignore the qualifying clause ‘‘In whatever way the 
penalty be enforced” and, in the controversy, quote 
the remainder of the sentence as if it stood alone; but 
they fail to see, what seems to me quite evident, that 
their interpretation of Law 82 involves a conflict 
between it and Law 72. That my opponents are good 
whist players I know, but I have little confidence in 
their skill in the elucidation of verbal obscurities. 
In this case they are unconscious of anything re- 
quiring elucidation, and they seem amazed at my 
inability to perceive what is to them so very obvious. 
“Cavendish”, they reiterate, ‘‘says that the player 
who revokes cannot win the game” and that seems 
thoroughly to satisfy them ; it does not occur to them 
that Cavendish” has already said something with which 
that statement is not in harmony.—Yours sincerely, 

CarRDs. 


REVIEWS. 


UN HOMME D’ESPRIT. 


‘* Personal and Literary Letters of Robert First Earl 
of Lytton.” Edited by Lady Betty Balfour. 2 vols. 
London: Longmans. 1906. 2ls. net. 


Ts use of a French phrase when there is an 
English equivalent is indefensible. But we have 
no expression in English exactly correspondent to ‘‘ un 
homme d’esprit ”, which means a man whose tongue is 
the pen of a ready writer, a coiner of witty epigrams, 
an accomplished man of letters. Thiers was a con- 
spicuously successful ‘‘ homme d’esprit”’; and so was 
the second Lord Lytton—that and nothing more. 
Considering his upbringing, or rather want of it, the 
wonder is, not that Robert Lytton had many faults, but 
that he had not more. He was the only son of Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, the novelist and parliamentary orator, 
who was Secretary of State for the Colonies in Lord 
Derby’s short-lived administration of 1858, and was in 
1868 raised to the peerage as Viscount Lytton. When 
his son was born Mr. Edward Bulwer was member for 
the pocket borough of St. Ives, and after the Reform 
Act of 1832 was elected for Lincoln. He was poor, and 
when he was not writing for bread, or attending the 
House of Commons, he was quarrelling with his wife. 
Difficulty is the test of genius, and nothing proves 
Bulwer Lytton’s possession of that mysterious quality 
more emphatically than his triumph over the squalid 
misery of his home. It was not until 1843, when 
Robert was thirteen, that Bulwer succeeded to his 
mother’s estate of Knebworth, and took the name of 
Lytton together with a moderate fortune. But his 
early struggles had a deplorable effect upon the educa- 
tion of his son and daughter. The parents sepa- 
rated, and Robert and his sister were packed off 
to Ireland with his mother and a governess. The 
children were scolded by their mother, and neglected 
by their father, and were often insufficiently clothed. 
Robert was sent to a private school at Chiswick, 
which was as bad as private schools were in those 
days. He was then sent to Harrow, but unfor- 
tunately was taken away after three years and sent 
abroad to a tutor at Bonn. Dear old John Forster, 
the editor of the ‘‘ Examiner”, would now and then 
stand the lad a dinner, take him to the play, and give 
him money to buy clothes. But barring these bright 
spots, Robert Lytton’s boyhood was without a home, 
without money, without discipline, and without love. 
Is it not wonderful that the boy grew up into a merry 
and affectionate young man, with a perfect genius for 
friendship? Yet the defects of his training very soon 
showed themselves and were never cured. In after 
years Lord Lytton used to sneer at the making of 
‘longs and shorts” at our public schools, and to 
speak contemptuously of the Universities. Well 
would it have been for his literary and moral character 
had he been left at Harrow and gone to Oxford or 
Cambridge. The minute verbal study of the master- 
pieces of Greek and Roman literature, and the com- 
position of elegiacs and iambics, certainly take an 
unconscionable slice out of a boy’s life, and are not to 
be recommended for everybody. But for a man of 
letters they are an invaluable discipline, for they do 
teach him what style means, and they do impress upon 
him the habit of concentration. Had Robert Lytton 
gone through the mill, he would have been a better 
writer, and a better man. French can be learned at 
any time: but if a man does not read his Tacitus and 
Thucydides before twenty, and his Plato and Aristotle 
before twenty-five, he will never read them, in the 
originals. Lytton was an incorrigible sloven, in his 
dress, in his composition and in his administration ; 
he had no idea of compression; his diffuseness was 
sometimes intolerable; and it has to be said that 
his sense of conduct was somewhat weak. Almost 
as soon as he was of age, his distinguished uncle, 
Sir Henry Bulwer (afterwards Lord Dalling), who was 
then Minister at Washington, took him as unpaid 
attaché, and for the first time this brilliant youth found 
a kind, a wise, and an appreciative mentor. Of course 
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‘* Bob” wanted to marry an American girl, who refused 
him. To console the callow swain, his uncle said he 
had known many men who regretted that they had 
married their first love, but he had never known a 
man who regretted that he had not. For the next 
twenty-five years Robert Lytton remained continuously 
in the profession of diplomacy, passing from Washing- 
ton to Paris, Vienna, Copenhagen, Lisbon, Madrid. 
His father kept him short of money, but his uncle was 
a power in the service, and had great influence with 
Palmerston. Lytton was therefore not overlooked : 
he passed most of his time at Paris and Vienna, and 
he was more than once promoted over the heads of 
seniors. 

It does not appear from the letters which Lady 
Betty Balfour has given us that her father was in 
the least interested in his profession, or that he did 
anything remarkable in its pursuit. Poetry was his 
game, and all his friends were men of letters, the 
Brownings, Forster, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, to whom he wrote literary essays. All these 
years Lytton wrote poetry hard, and magazine articles : 
diplomacy was a mere “ gagne-pain”. And yet ‘‘ Owen 
Meredith ” was quite a second-rate poet, some people 
would say third-rate. How came it that a really clever 
and accomplished man devoted the best part of his life to 
an imperfect success? His father has answered the ques- 
tion. Oid Bulwer actually began by being jealous of his 
son’s literary efforts, and tartly remarked that two men 
of the same name could not claim a permanent place in 
their country’s literature. But he grew ashamed of this 
feeling, and became interested in ‘‘Owen Meredith”, 
whom he criticised very shrewdly, and to whom he was 
constantly giving the excellent advice not to write so 
much. To John Forster Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
wrote a letter in 1863 about “‘ Robert’s poetic genius ” 
which has ‘‘a something that stops its flight short of 
what seems its natural elevation”. Passing by the 
conquerable deficiency that ‘‘he has immense imitative 
and small constructive invention” the father says: 
‘* The truer reason is that he does not lead the life of a 
poet, and does not therefore go through the actual 
experiences of a poet’s actual life. No man can lead 
at the same time the poetic life and the prosaic life, but 
what one of the two must suffer for the combination. 
A great poet may go through all the phases of positive 
prosaic life and be ultimately the better poet for it. But 
during that time the great poet does not write poetry. 
Dante did not write poetry while he was a diplomatic 
envoy nor Petrarch either. Milton suspends poetry 
while he is writing as secretary to Oliver Cromwell, or 
if he does hazard a sonnet or so, they are but poor 
things for Milton. A man may live in a city and be a 
man of pleasure and yet lead the poetic life. Witness 
Byron, and if pleasure be mixing in society, Pope and 
perhaps Dryden. It is not necessary to ruminate in 
the country like a cow. But then while thus living in 
the city there must be no practical professional pursuit 
of an antagonistic nature exhausting a great part of the 
mental strength, and leaving poetry as a relaxation 
rather than the serious, all-absorbing occupation.” 
There is profound knowledge of life and character 
in these remarks, to which he added that Robert 
‘*is always taking white crops off his glebe. He never 
allows poetry to lie fallow”. His fatal facility of 
versification prevented the second Lytton from being 
either a great poet or a great diplomatist. 

In January 1873 the first Lord Lytton died. His son 
was at the time Secretary of the Embassy at Paris, 
and in his forty-third year. His succession to the 
peerage and to Knebworth naturally improved his 
position in the Service, and almost immediately he was 
appointed Minister at Lisbon. Whilst he was dream- 
ing at Cintra on fresh pastures for his muse and 
calculating how soon he could retire on a pension, Lord 
Lytton was suddenly whirled to the mountain-top of 
greatness by Disraeli, who appointed him Viceroy of 
India. It was certainly an extraordinary appointment, 
and yet there was probably none about which Disraeli 
was keener, or on which he built higher hopes. Bulwer 
Lytton was Disraeli’s friend and companion in arms. 
Both were novelists, who entered Parliament, and 
had to struggle hard for their position. Disraeli had 
doubtless watched the career of his friend’s son, and 


Owen Meredith’s poems would appeal to the Prime 
Minister. Disraeli turned as instinctively to the East 
as Gladstone to the West, and he was at that time 
meditating some great ‘‘coup”’ in India to counter- 
act Russia. Naturally enough Disraeli thought that 
imagination was the one thing needful in politics, and 
that empires were ruled by epigrams. Lord Lytton 
was accordingly sent to India to make the Queen an 
Empress, and to snatch Afghanistan from the paw of 
the Russian bear. He executed his mission, but we can- 
not say with complete success. This is not the place, or 
the time, to review Lord Lytton’s Indian administration, 
a separate history of which has been published by 
Lady Betty Balfour. We have only to deal with the 
letters in the second of these two volumes, which are 
often very entertaining, and always excellent historical 
pictures, even when they are marred by the flippancy 
and want of reticence which were the defects of Lord 
Lytton’s character. At the great Delhi Durbar when 
the Queen was proclaimed Empress Lord Lytton was 
in his element, and he succeeded admirably in winning 
to good humour the Indian princes by his rich rhetoric 
and elaborately courteous manner. He was indeed the 
very antithesis of the dry and cold Lord Northbrook. 
But he was too unconventional and too much the 
brilliant Bohemian to suit the taste of the Anglo-Indian 
community. By his own cronies and coadjutors, Sir 
John Strachey, Sir George Pomeroy Colley, and Sir 
Owen Tudor Burne, he was adored, for Lord Lytton 
liked those that liked him, and to those whom he liked 
his manners were caressing and confidential, and we 
all know the charm of confidence from high place. 
With the high Indian officials, civil and military, their 
wives and families, the Viceroy never could get on. 
India is administered by a body of public servants as 
able, as honest, and as industrious as any the world 
has ever seen. But they are drawn from the austerer 
section of the British middle class, and they and their 
wives believed that the Viceroy was a very naughty 
man. 

Lord Lytton on his side took no pains to conceal 
the ennui with which their society inspired him. Of 
his members of Council he wrote that they held prayer- 
meetings at one another’s houses on three days of 
the week, and passed the remaining three in writing 
spiteful minutes against each other. A man in Lord 
Lytton’s position cannot hold such language without its 
coming round to the persons concerned. The Afghan 
question had been left in a terrible tangle by Lord 
Northbrook, and doubtless the war was necessary to 
restore England’s prestige, and to break the back of 
Russian intrigue. But the despatch of Cavagnari to 
Kabul without an adequate escort was a terrible blunder, 
and had it not been for Lord Roberts the Indian Govern- 
ment might have been landed in a very bad mess. 
Then there was that most unfortunate mistake in the 
military accounts, by which the cost of the Afghan war 
exceeded its estimate by twelve millions. It was in- 
evitable that such a Viceroy should be fiercely attacked 
by the Opposition at home, in the press, in Parliament, 
and on the platform. When he returned after the 
General Election in 1880, Lord Lytton complained 
bitterly of these attacks in a letter to the Queen, who 
soothingly and sensibly replied, ‘‘ She is much grieved, 
but not surprised to see by it how much grieved and 
pained he is at the virulent and unjust way in which he 
has been attacked, but she hopes he will set it down to 
the (in her opinion unpardonable) heat and passion of 
party, which, alas, seems to blind people, and certainly 
has exceeded on the Liberal side all limits”. Lord 
Lytton received ‘‘ by way of balm for healing” an 
earldom. When Lord Salisbury came into power in 
1886 Lord Lytton, then in his fifty-sixth year, was 
appointed Ambassador at Paris. He liked the French 


and they liked him : but the climate and worry of India ~ 


had done their work upon a constitution never robust. 
He died at his post in 1891 in his sixtieth year. A man 
who has been Viceroy of India and Ambassador at 
Paris has had a great and successful career. As 
husband, father, and friend Lord Lytton was most 
lovable. But amongst the great men of action, 
or the great men of thought, who contributed to 
the glory of the last reign, we cannot find for him 
a place. 
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GREEKS OF THE SILVER AGE. 


“The Silver Age of the Greek World.” By John 
Pentland Mahaffy. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. London: Unwin. 1906. 13s. 6d. 


D* MAHAFFY in this book gives us a new and 
considerably enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Greek 
World under Roman Sway”, published in 1890. So far 
as one may judge from a cursory comparison of the two 
texts, he has not found occasion to blot out or modify 
much of what he wrote more than sixteen years ago. 
He has even retained the characteristic little flings and 
fleers which lead some critics to suspect him of super- 
ficiality. He still chooses to imagine the Romans of 
his period as holding ‘‘ the place in European disfavour 
which the middle-class Englishman now holds, who 
knows no foreign tongue, respects no foreign habit, 
recognises no foreign virtue, but walks through the 
world assuming his English respectability, just as the 
Roman assumed his ‘ gravitas’ to be the exclusive 
property of his superior race”. The sentence has, it is 
true, been slightly altered, for originally the last words 
ran ‘‘to be the stamp of a superior race”. We need 
not trouble ourselves about the amended indictment, 
since the only purpose is to raise one of those mild 
titters which are as music to the learned doctor’s ear. 
There are plenty of similar sallies in the book—class- 
room funniments which might well have been dropped. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the author 
(whose preface is gaily dated from a yacht off the 
coast of Sicily) did not find time to go over his old 
work. There are many traces of self-recension ; thus 
in referring to the richness of Meleager’s pictorial 
epithets he no longer describes it as ‘‘ Carlylesque”. 
What he has left standing may, therefore, be taken as 
approved on mature consideration. Here is another 
example of his erudite playfulness. Writing of the 
developments of ascetic religion in the first century Dr. 
Mahaffy repudiates the suggestion that these profound 
novelties must be foreign to Hellenism since they took 
no root at Athens or Rhodes, the real foci of its 
culture : ‘‘ Such an inference,’ he remarks, ‘‘ seems to 
me unwarranted. Old universities with fixed chairs 
professing traditional knowledge are the very last to 
adopt new ideas. Every established Church regards 
novelties of doctrine as dissent and schism from the 
truth. It seems that even at Alexandria, the hotbed of 
new and semi-Hellenistic creeds, the Museum or 
University was not the field for those speculations ; 
they were probably discountenanced and even opposed 
by the fellows and professors of that ancient and 
respectable seat of learning”. These juvenile antics 
are a little tiresome in a veteran Don. It is time for 
the Senior Fellow of T.C.D. to settle down. 

When he gets fairly to work we find, in this as in 
all his other writings, that his light handling of his 
subject is the result of—we will not say laborious but 
intelligent and sympathetic—study. He has read the 
authorities whom he cites so profusely, and knows about 
them whatever may be ascertained from the sources of 
common information, and this dry material has been 
fused and quickened by the critic’s appreciation of the 
authors’ genius and character. He breathes life and 
individuality into figures and names. In speaking of 
the school of Roman Stoics he draws a striking con- 
trast between the elder Cato and Rutilius Rufus. Cato, 
he says, was in many senses a worthy man, an able 
man, an educated man, but he was no gentleman. 
“ Rutilius conducted his life, and performed his public 
duties, as Cato had done, with a purity exceptional in 
any society ; but when sentenced to exile by a decision 
so flagrant that it convulsed the public mind with dis- 
gust, he not only bore his misfortune with refined 
calmness and cheerfulness, but spent a happy and 
honoured retirement at Smyrna, where Cato would have 
been miserable, and offensive to the provincials.” 

Apart from minor alteration, the great bulk of the 
new matter contributed by the author is found in the 
chapter devoted to ‘‘ Hellenism in Upper Egypt”—a 
Popular and succinct yet careful account of recent 
archeological discoveries. The work had been well 
begun by Mr. Flinders Petrie, and Dr. Mahaffy had 
already recognised its significance, when he was pre- 


paring ‘‘ The Greek World under Roman Sway” for 
the press, but in the present volume he has dealt with 
it at some length. He has always shown a keen 
interest in these revelations from the Fayyum, and 
fifteen years ago took part in deciphering the Ptolemaic 
papyri, nor is anybody better qualified to present an in- 
telligible and interesting conspectus of the life led by 
these soldier colonists, a motley crowd of Macedonians 
and Greeks, settled with their Greek wives, and holding 
their plots of land on a military service tenure, some of 
them possessing town houses in Alexandria. They 
were, Dr. Mahaffy reminds us, a well-educated colony, 
reading their classics, but taking no part in the 
affairs of either the Greek or Egyptian world, and, so 
far as we know, not producing a single person of note 
in his day. 

The Memphis papyri point to a somewhat different 
society, more Egyptian than Greek. The language 
is less pure, and one of the writers speaks of having 
suffered violence because he was a Greek, though 
for years he had lived as a recluse in the Serapeum. 
This hint of asceticism, coupled with the mention of 
a sister-wife and similar indications of Orientalism, 
points to the rapid decay of Hellenism. And here 
Dr. Mahaffy introduces one of his favourite parallels 
with Irish history. He finds a similar fusion of races 
in the intermarriages between the dominant and the 
failing people. ‘‘As the old Anglo-Irish soon became 
more Irish than the natives—for they only introduced 
Anglo-Norman vigour and traditions of conquest into 
their new country—so I conceive the children of Greeks 
and Macedonians and Egyptian women to have been far 
more native than foreign, and, though they adopted 
Greek names and used Greek speech fluently, to have 
been no real sustainers of Hellenism. Their creed and 
the establishment of their priests by the Crown, after 
many a conflict, were another enormous gain. Just asthe 
gradual toleration, and at length the recognition, of the 
Roman Church have prevented a well-nigh accomplished 
uhion of English and Irish, so the great corporation of 
priests and their temples, which the Ptolemies thought 
it politic to restore, or even to build afresh, stereotyped 
the people as Egyptians, in spite of Greek courts and 
laws and officials and books. National aspirations and 
national grievances could be expressed in Greek as well 
as in demotic, just as all the struggles and complaints 
of the Irish have found their voice in English, not 
in the Irish demotic so difficult for any foreigner to 
attain.” 

We cannot deny the charm and illumination of these 
analogies, but the wary student is apt to suspect that 
he is being misled by false lights. Yet another com- 
parison. Speaking of the titles of distinction conferred 
by the Egyptian kings on their ‘‘cousins” and 
‘friends, Dr. Mahaffy remarks that the officials thus 
honoured were expected to make a substantial return 
in gold. ‘‘ The analogy of James I. and his baronetcies 
will occur to any reader of English history. But in 
truth we are not dealing in ancient history when we 
treat of Hellenism, but of a state of civilisation far more 
enhanced and refined than any that succeeded it in 
Europe for many centuries.” Whatever we may think 
about some of Dr. Mahaffy’s theories and illustrations, 
it must be cordially admitted that his writings have 
done more perhaps than those of any living scholar to 
impress a truth which is not appreciated by many 
persons who have received a “‘ first-rate classical edu- 
cation”’—that Alexander and Aristotle mark but the 
middle point in the history of the Greek world. 

In this connexion we may be excused for calling 
attention to Mr. Petrie’s recent account of the work 
done by the British School of Archeology in Egypt. 
For the present it is fairly equipped for research, but 
very soon fresh funds will be required. Every year, 
every month is important, since the soil to be excavated 
is ‘‘ irrevocably passing into speculative hands”. Such 
discoveries as are to be made at all must, therefore, be 
made at once. In a short time the history which is 
awaiting revelation will be beyond the reach of the 
‘* salvage men”’ of Egyptology. 
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THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY. 


**English Local Government from the Revolution to the 
Municipal Corporations Act.’ By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. London: Longmans. 1906. 16s. net. 


S Rapes volume is an attempt—we think a successful 
one—to supply to those interested in local govern- 
ment the preliminary material necessary for an intelli- 
gible appreciation of the difficulties of local government 
of to-day and to-morrow. To the man who is merely 
content to be a law unto himself in the things of to-day, 
and is anxious to teach and lead without having pre- 
viously learnt, the work will probably seem one of 
stupendous supererogation; but to the majority who 
honestly desire to keep up with and possibly to in- 
fluence and guide inevitable events the work will 
appeal with great force ; they will appreciate what the 
authors say in the preface: ‘‘ What we contemplated 
indeed was an analysis of the local government of this 
generation with merely a preliminary chapter about 
the antiquities anterior to 1835 which it had super- 
seded. But in the course of our journeyings up and 
down the country we found even the present local 
government so firmly rooted in the past, and the 
past so complicated and obscure, that it became indis- 
pensable to us to make a special study of the period 
immediately preceding the reforms of 1832-35. At first 
we intended to restrict ourselves to the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century. Further study con- 
vinced us that we could neither understand nor make 
intelligible by itself what was but the tag-end of a 
period opening with the Revolution.” 

This seems justified by the contents of their book. 
After noting the remarkable abstention of every Govern- 
ment of the day from intervention in local affairs and 
the absence of central supervision and central control— 
and describing in detail the experiments in Poor-law and 
municipal enterprise ‘‘instructive to the reformers of 
to-day ”, the varied constitutions of eighteenth-century 
local authorities, and their several developments and 
results ‘‘of interest to the political student”—it ap- 
pears the authors are not wrong in thinking that those 
familiar with the working of the large survival of the 
eighteenth century in the local government of the 
twentieth century ‘‘ will find warning, suggestion and 
encouragement from an intimate acquaintance with the 
story of the past’’. To anyone who has been connected 
at all intimately with the legislation of the last three or 
four decades and their immense mass of public general 
statutes relating to local government, originated or 
adopted by Government, and with their still more 
extensive load of private local statutes largely in- 
fluenced and moulded by the action of Parliament and 
Parliamentary committees at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of the day, it will be a surprise that the result 
of the haphazard parochial and county procedure and 
the careless and irresponsible local legislation of the 
eighteenth century had no worse results than is here 
recorded. What would the position of the country 
now be if the legislation of the nineteenth century 
could be thus summed up—‘‘ Throughout the whole of 
the eighteenth century and for the first fifteen years of 
the nineteenth neither the legislature nor the ministry 
had shown any concern in the general constitution of 
the local government of the kingdom ” ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb's work is divided into two books, 
treating with the two forms of local government com- 
mon to the whole of England and Wales—the parish 
and the county. The first book deals with the parish, 
and the second with the county. The whole shows 
thorough grasp of the subject, in principle and detail, 
lucidity of explanation and facility of expression, infinite 
care, laborious research and skill in marshalling facts 
and innumerable details. It is a book of great value to 
the thinking public and local government administrators 
and students, and worthy of its authors, who have 
spent years on it. They were fortunate in obtaining 
the aid of people of high attainment and scholarship, 
holding important positions. In noticing a work like 
this it is impossible to go into the mass of detail—or to 
examine closely the evidence upon which the authors’ 
statements are based : as to the latter the writers invite 
the reader to check them by giving exact references. 


We imagine this would be an unnecessary labour in 
view of the reputation of the authors and their colla. 
borators. 

The opening chapter deals with ‘‘ The Legal Frame. 
work of the Parish” recalling the uncertainty as to 
what was a “‘ parish” and who was a “‘ parishioner”; 
the compulsory but unpaid offices of churchwarden, 
constable, surveyor of highways and overseer of the 
poor; the extraordinary variety in the practice of those 
offices and officers in different parts of England; the 
servants of the parish—the parish clerk, sexton, bell. 
ringer, vestry clerk, town crier, dog whipper, and 
others too numerous to mention ; and with the parish 
vestry (noticing how slight was the part assigned to 
the ‘‘inhabitants at large”). Eventually we arrive at 
the conclusion that the ‘‘ seventeenth-century parish as 
an administrative unit was regarded by no one as an 
organ of autonomous self-government ” but ‘fas an 
organ of local obligation by which the national Govern- 
ment and the Established Church sought to arrange 
for the due performance of such collective regulations 
and common services as were deemed necessary to the 
welfare of the State”. 

Chapter VII. is one of the most interesting in the 
book. It details the various steps towards the reform 
of the close vestries which terminated with Hobhouse’s 
Adoptive Act of 1831 ‘‘ for the better regulation of the 
vestries and for the appointment of auditors of accounts 
in certain parishes in England and Wales”. Before 
leaving this chapter we may quote as strikingly 
applicable to a Bill, now—190 years after—before Par- 
liament, the authors’ remarks upon a drastic Bill to 
‘‘reculate” all the close vestries within the Metro- 
politan area introduced into and passed through the 
House of Commons in 1716 and sent to the Lords in 
the space of two months: ‘‘ Unfortunately as it seems 
to us the dominant Whig majority in the House of 
Commons was really more concerned to attack the 
power and influence of the Church than to bring about 
a reform in parish administration. Under cover of 
‘regulating’ the vestries it sought virtually to dis- 
establish the clergyman from his immemorial participa- 
tion in local government, to place in a completely 
subordinate position the churchwardens who were the 
most ancient officers of the parish and practically to 
confiscate, merely because they were under Church 
influence, the voluntary charity schools which were a 
feature of the philanthropy of the period. . . . Finally 
this purely elective public authority was to have the 
sole right of appointing the masters and mistresses of 
any voluntary charity schools that might be carried on 
within its parish and of selecting the children to be 
admitted to such schools. Against this measure the 
Church made a desperate resistance. When the Bill 
came on in the House of Lords it was opposed, as the 
Nonconformist Calamy complains, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who made a set speech against it. Not 
a peer having the courage to speak for it afterwards, 
it was thrown out by a considerable majority. This 
action of the Archbishop was generally applauded by 
the clergy”. Here surely is an instance of history 
repeating itself ! 

Book II. deals with the county. The authors refer 
to the initial difficulty which presented itself in describ- 
ing local institutions as organs of local government 
as at present understood, when there was practically 
little if any distinction between the mode of procedure 
whether a highwayman was to be transported or a road 
to be mended, whether an alehouse was to be licensed 
or a murderer to be committed for trial, whether a 
destitute person was to be relieved or to be whipped as 
a vagabond, but they seem to have met this peculiar 
position fairly and clearly and their accounts of the 
‘Rulers of the County”, and the various types of 
‘* Justice” and the gradual and halting evolution of 
the Metropolitan Stipendiary Magistrate will well repay 
study ; indeed no part of the book will be skipped by 
those really interested in local government. It is 
interesting to note that even in 1689 the limits of juris- 
diction of each county were accurately known and the 
county boundary was ‘‘ nearly everywhere the deepest 
and most enduring of English divisions”. 
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MEALS AND MORALS. 


“Diet and Dietetics.” By A. Gautier. Edited and 
Translated by A. J. Rice-Oxley. London: Constable. 
1906. 18s. net. 


7 we do not all govern our appetites in strict accord- 

ance with the dictates of scientific dietetics, we can- 
not gloze our lapses by the pretence that sound and 
sufficient information is hard to come by. The library of 
books dealing with food and feeding is already a large 
one, and is constantly growing ; while the disagree- 
ment of doctors can no longer be pleaded as an excuse 
for unwise surrenders to the palate, except in trifling 
matters of detail. This latest accession to the series 
is careful and comprehensive, and may be safely com- 
mended to the serious student as a text-book or useful 
book of reference. The writer is more lenient towards 
alcohol than many contemporary authorities, but his 
estimate of the proper position of this drug is a 
moderate and sensible one. The precise calorimetric 
experiments of Atwater have shown that, within 
strictly defined limits, alcohol is a food, capable of re- 
placing a proportion of the energising elements of a 
dietary. M. Gautier holds in addition that, judiciously 
used, it is nothing but a blessing. It remains open to 
argue that an injudicious world would be better without 
alcohol, but the academic position is fairly given in the 
text. 

The author expresses his conviction that a modified 
vegetarianism, viz. a régime admitting milk and cheese, 
is best fitted to the intellectual worker. There is much 
to be said in favour of this view. Mental effort causes 
no measurable tissue-waste and consequently demands 
but little nitrogenous food, such as meat, whose prime 
function is tissue-repair as opposed to the provision of 
energy for heat or work. But although it may be 
perfectly true that the majority of our brain-workers 
eat more meat than is strictly wise, we seem to detect 
the cloven hoof of the faddist in the following passage : 
“With such a dietary (too much meat and in- 
sufficient vegetable food) children grow up nervous, 
cacochymic(!) and eczematous ; later on they will be 
arthritic, gouty, calculous, megrimous and neuropathic. 
I have no doubt that the degeneracy that has been 
noticed in many well-to-do families is due particularly 
to an alimentation composed too exclusively of flesh 
which they have gradually adopted”. This tendency 
to accept the close association of diet and character 
finds further expression in an entertaining, if uncon- 
vincing, section touching the influence of diets upon the 
characters of individuals and races. ‘‘It is universally 
notorious ”’, we read, ‘‘ that the most active, the most 
robust and the most aggressive people are great 
meat-eaters. I shall only quote the English and the 
Germans. Granivorous and frugivorous nations are 
nearly always peaceful. ... More or less exclusive 
carnivorous alimentation is, to a greater extent even 
than race, one of the factors of the gentle or violent 
character of an individual. It is known that the white 
rats of our laboratories as long as they are fed on 
bread or grain are very manageable and easy to tame, 
whilst they become snappy and given to biting from 
the time they are fed on flesh. The same observations 
have been made in the case of a horse”. We may 
accept the author’s rather back-handed compliment, 
with the demurrer that activity and aggression are 
not synonymous terms, although of course the active 
must run more risks of conflict than the passive. 
The observation upon white rats is not conclusive, 
for the snappishness may depend upon no vicious- 
ness of temper but upon a natural desire to renew 
acquaintance with a much-desired article of diet. As 
to the horse, we can well imagine that the sudden 
change from a diet of grass to a diet of meat might 
endow a horse with a superabundance of energy likely 
to be mistaken for inherent vice ; but we have heard 
of horses eating their heads off upon corn. It may 


be granted that races of active temperament are more 
liable to come into collision with their neighbours than 
are those of an opposite type, and that active races 
naturally turn to foods of stimulating quality, but 
the use to which the author has put these premisses 
suggests an insufficient respect for the relations of Post 


and Propter. These dubious points of theory do not,. 
however, detract from the general value of the book. 
The translation is on the whole efficient, though one of 
the passages quoted illustrates an unhappiness of 
— which crops up at ‘intervals throughout the 
volume. 


NOVELS. 


“Some Irish Yesterdays.’ By FE. @. Somerville and 
Martin Ross. London: Longmans. 1906. 6s. 


This is a pleasant medley of sketches of the West of 
Ireland, most of them less boisterous than the 
‘Experiences of an Irish M.P.”, but all of them 
showing intimate knowledge of Connaught and West 
Cork. ‘‘A Patrick’s Day Hunt” and ‘“ Slipper’s 
A BC of Fox-Hunting” are here reprinted, with 
reduced illustrations in black-and-white, but for the 
most part the authors are reminiscent rather than 
imaginative. Dogs and gardens, picnics, the ways of 
servants and primitive innkeepers, and the delights of 
childhood in an Irish country-house, combine to form 
an amusing volume which on nearly every page will 
recall memories to those who know the Atlantic sea- 
board. From the butcher ‘‘ who, when remonstrated 
with about his meat, on the ground that it had not 
been properly killed, replied unanswerably, ‘I declare 
to ye, the one that had the killing of that cow was the 
Lord Almighty ’”, we pass to an essay on marriage as 
viewed by the Irish peasant marked by rare insight. 
The authors very properly protest against the phonetic 
antics of most novelists who introduce the brogue, and 
deal faithfully with Thackeray and Mr. Kipling in this 
matter. As they observe, ‘‘ It is strange that the error 
of making Irish ladies and gentlemen talk like their 
servants should to this hour have a fascination for 
novelists ”. 


:**The Car of Destiny, and its Errand in Spain.” By 


C. N. and A. M, Williamson. London: Methuen. 


1906. 6s. 


There is more of a story than usual in the latest 
motor-extravaganza of these authors, but the photo-. 
graphs do not illustrate its action, and the coloured 
frontispiece would have been more in place on the lid 
of a chocolate-box. The Marqués de Casa Triana, 
exiled for his father’s adherence to Don Carlos, falls in 
love with Lady Monica Vale at Biarritz, and pursues 
her round Spain in a motor-car. Her mother wished to 
marry her to the Duke of Carmona, hereditary foe of 
the Casa Triana house, and would probably have suc- 
ceeded but for the interposition of King Alfonso. 
We dislike the introduction of reigning sovereigns, 
though in this case the authors are good enough to 
handle the King of Spaintenderly. There is a remark- 
able scene at a bull-fight (where a lady claims the life of 
a pet bull), and we have anarchist conspiracies and pic- 
turesque descriptions, without too many motor-techni- 
calities. Of course there is an American in the book. 


‘A Drama in Sunshine: a Novel.” By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. London: Nash. 1906. 6s. 


There is nothing to show when this novel was pub- 
lished, but even without the announcement ‘‘ new 
edition ” on the title-page the book could be adjudged 
an early work of the author. It is a melodrama of 
California, in which the people whom Mr. Owen Wister 
calls ‘‘ the yellow rich” embarrass and demoralise their 
simpler countrymen. The story turns largely on the 
eviction of a colony of poor Irish farmers whose title to 
their land is upset by the complaisance of American 
courts to the capitalist. If Mr. Vachell must try to 
reproduce the brogue phonetically, he ought to learn 
that no Irishman could possibly say ‘‘ thafe” or 
‘‘swate” or ‘*kape”. The study of a pushing Western 
lawyer is clever. 


‘* The Illustrious O'Hagan.” By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 
Mr. McCarthy works naturally in a dramatic direc- 


tion—his scenes fall into sets, his dramatis persone 
suggest a cast, his incidents call for ‘‘ curtains” 
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and applause—we can think of at least three actor- 
managers who would revel in ‘‘ doubling” the twin 
brothers O’Hagan, who would win tears from their 
feminine admirers by dying pathetically as John, and 
immediately after console them by reappearing as Philip 
triumphantly carrying off the beautiful Dorothea (an 
ideal leading lady's part). It is altogether an admirable 
historical novel of the lighter type, written with a 
jaunty elegance which is most effective. 


‘The Dumpling.’ By Coulson Kernahan. London: 
Cassell. 1906. 6s. 


Surely Mr. Kernahan is guilty of some kind of lése- 
majesté in introducing the King into his absurd melo- 
drama as a prisoner of the ‘‘ Dumpling ” and in putting 
very common and ungrammatical speeches into the 
Royal mouth. The whole novel is quite impossible, the 
most insatiable lover of sensation could hardly find 
satisfaction in it, and it is difficult to understand how a 
writer of Mr. Kernahan’s standing could submit such 
a work to public criticism. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“ Famous Beauties of Two Reigns ; being an Account of some Fair 


Women of Stuart and Georgian Reigns.” By Mary Craven. 
London: Nash. 1906. 21s. net. 
‘* Some Beauties of the Seventeenth Century.” By Allan Fea. 


London: Methuen. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


An odd fact about most books of beauties is the plainness of 
some, indeed many, of the ladies exhibited. Not all the por- 
traits in these two lavish, handsome volumes could fairly be so 
described, but to take half a dozen or so picked at random 
from the illustrations—how can the following be called beau- 
tiful? Frances Stuart, Duchess of Richmond; Louise De 
Kerouaille the Duchess of Portsmouth (as she appears oppo- 
site page 70 in Mr. Fea’s book); Elizabeth Percy Duchess of 
Somerset, who has certainly a slight cast in the eye (page 68 in 
the same volume) ; and Henrietta Duchess of Orleans and her 
daughter. Voluptuous rather than beautiful is the description 
most people of taste would apply to various ladies who figure 
in the beauty show books. There are notable exceptions, such 
as the portrait of Elizabeth Linley which is the frontispiece 
of Miss Craven’s entertaining book, but in such extensive 
galleries how could it be otherwise? The fault is not with the 
book illustrators, photograph or photogravure, so much as with 
the original artists. If his duchesses were really so plain and 
fat as contemporary portrait-painters represented them, 
Charles II. might have been a more moral man. Should we 
ever have heard anything about Elizabeth’s jealousy of the 
personal attractions of Mary Queen of Scots, if Mary had been 
half as plain as she was painted? Miss Craven and Mr. Fea 
have their work cut out for them to prove the beauty of 
some of these great ladies and King’s mistresses, but they 
‘bring to bear all the required enthusiasm, and have written 
very readable books. 


‘*The Nature and Purpose of the Universe.” By John Denham 
Parsons. London: Unwin. 1906. 21s. net. 


This is a book which cannot be treated seriousiy. If the 
author knows what he means, and he cannot possibly, no other 
human being will have the slightest glimmering of it. If the 
most precious secret as to the nature and purpose of the 
universe were contained in these pages we should be none the 
wiser, for nobody can possibly understand even the gram- 
matical meaning of the sentences. The brain reels in the 
attempt to understand page-long sentences. The book is a mere 
rigmarole about soul and body and matter, Buddhism, psychical 
research, spiritualism, incarnation, theology, the Buble, life, 
death; everything in heaven above and earth beneath; a 
portentous overpowering outpouring of unintelligibility. We 
have much sympathy for the author who is burdened with such 
mental furniture, but especially as the price of the book is a 
guinea, we think any intending reader ought to be advised of 
the character of its contents ; though the impossible title is in 
itself a sufficient advertisement. 


‘* The Chateaux of Touraine.’” By M.H. Lansdale. 
1906. 24s. net. 


Accompanied by sixty or more full-page pictures, some from 
admirable photographs, others from delightful drawings by 
Jules Guérin, Mr. Lansdale’s account of the Chateaux of Tours, 
Loches, Chinon, Langlais, Amboise and the rest, will appeal 
alike to those who have had the opportunity of visiting 
‘Touraine and those who are attracted by big books plentifully 
illustrated. As Mr. Lansdale says, to “the captivating beauty 
of these ancient buildings, their architectural interest, the love- 
liness of the surrounding country and the halo of historical 


London: Nash. 


volume not one resembles another. Whether they are in 
present occupation or in ruins or are mere show places these 
architectural memorials to the romance and strife of early days 
have a joint and several interest, and Mr. Lansdale describes 
their features and tells their story with a freshness which saves 
his chapters from falling into the rut of the guide-book. 


The “Law Magazine and Review” for November has a 


| number of articles that are on matters of current legal interest 


treated in a style which is eminently readable because it is 
not overborne with dry learning. The paper read by Mr. 
Justice Kennedy at the recent International Law Association 
at Berlin on “ The Exemption of Private Property at Sea from 
Capture in time of War” is usefully reprinted. The Attorney 
General of the Isle of Man discusses the West Riding judge- 
ment adversely to the decision of the Court of Appeal. “ Dis- 
senting Opinions” by Mr. Hereschoff Bartlett is novel and 
suggestive and the article by Mr. T. R. Bridgwater on “ Our 
Jury System Reformed ” contains valuable hints on a matter in 
which reform is long overdue. 


‘Practical Game Preserving.” By William Carnegie. 
Upeott Gill. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a new edition much enlarged of a capital book well 
known to many game preservers. Such books are more useful 
to the owner than to the keeper who has little time for reading 
them, and who, if he knows his business, does not need advice 
about the destruction of ground game and the detection of 
poachers. But Mr. Carnegie has a good deal of interest for 
students of wild life as well as sportsmen. His notes on the 
stoat, weasel, rat, crow and hawk are full of matter and 
much of it is evidently based on his own observation. The rat 
when it settles in the game preserve is perhaps the most 
destructive of all forms of ground vermin. 


London: 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘‘A Grammar of the German Language.” By J. H. Clarke and 
C. J. Murray. Cambridge : At the University Press. 1906. 


We are gradually awakening to the idea that the so- 
called school grammar has really two very different functions to 
perform. It provides in a convenient and logical form the 
stock of rules and constructions which represent the organised 
knowledge requisite for composing or translating into the 
foreign language, while on the other hand it serves as a store- 
house of all unusual terminations and idioms which the pupil 
may encounter in the course of his reading. In the first case 
the construction or peculiarity has to be committed to memory 
with a view to reproduction, in the second it is enough to 
master it so sufficiently as to be able to recognise and under- 
stand it when met with on a subsequent occasion. Naturally 
the line of demarcation between these two functions is no hard 
and fast one. It necessarily varies with the varying needs of 
the pupil, be he a fourth-form or a sixth-form boy. But there is 
much to gain, in our opinion, from the separation of these 
functions, which is now very common in continental schools, 
the grammar for class use especially in France being shortened 
and simplified to a very remarkable degree. Messrs. Clarke 
and Murray’s grammar is rather of the second or thesaurus 
type. There is a little of everything—a little philology, which is 
distinctly summary, not to say scrappy, a little phonetics, and 
a httle of colloquial usages. Its most prominent feature is that 
it follows the constructions employed by the best modern 
authors instead of tying itself down to the stereotyped rules of 
the ordinary grammarian. It thus reduces to a minimum the 
so-called “* Dummheiten” of the language, which really and 
truly are those of the grammarians themselves. Other good 
points are the interweaving of accidence and syntax, and some 
excellent paragraphs on the uses of the adverbs and conjunc- 
tions. The section on the prepositions, undoubtedly the most 
difficult part of the language, is scarcely so full as in some 
grammars. 


‘A Public School French Primer.” By Otto Siepmann and Eugéne. 
Pellissier. London: Macmillan. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


Formerly the public schoolboy was armed like Tartarin with 
a whole arsenal of dictionaries, vocabularies, grammars, phrase 
books and authors. Now there is a tendency to reduce al] this 
panoply of learning to a single book, especially in the teaching 
of modern languages in which the reader is more and more 
being made the centre of instruction. Messrs. Siepmann’s and 
Pellissier’s French Primers are an excellent instance to the 
point. Holding a middle position between the old and new 
schools of teaching they avoid the mistakes and exaggerations 
of the reformers while retaining what was good in the older 
methods. We are certain that any boy who worked through 
the book would have a very satisfactory grip of the French 
language. Not the least happy feature is the provision of a 

arallel set of passages for reading to be used in those forms 
in which some of the boys have already been through the first 


associations in which each is enwrapped” must be added their | selection. 
surprising variety. Of the twelve chateaux dealt with in this | 


(Continued on page 620.) 
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FOR REMUNERATIVE INVESTMENT, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany of New York 


has a record beyond all similar Institutions. 


During the past 63 Years of its existence 


It has received from Policyholders ... £222,185,317 | 
It has returned to them or their 

Beneficiaries... ... ... ... £144,575,012 
And has still in trust for them £95,847,702 
Making a total of £240,422,714 
This is more than it has received 

from them by £18,237,397 


Write for particulars of its Policies to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
16,17 & 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Board of Directors. 

AtrreD James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 

Lord Artuur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 

H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Toes, McKinnon Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Wittiam Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., 
Cuartes Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
vested 

vances le on Reversions, or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
Security in connection with a Life Policy. ie 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 260,000,000. 


Funds, £4,292,691. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Income, £438,200. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464., 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Sexo FoR PARTICULARS OF ABOVE, OR ANY CLASS OF ANNUITY Of 
InsuRANCE, TO Derr. 11 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


Division of Profits, 20th November, 1907. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Esrp. 1335. 
Assurance and Inwestment. 
Write for leaflet on 


NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Every With Profit Policy issued before 20th November, 1906, under an Annual 
Premium will be entitled to two years’ Bonus at the 1907 division. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds Exceed 7 £2,920,000. 
Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 
should write to EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 


Life 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks — which 
affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FuND, now exceeding 


£4,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS INCREASING BONUSES 


The next Investigation and Actuarial Valuation 
with Relative DIVISION OF PROFITS will be 
made as at 31st December, 1907. 


Manager and Actuary 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, President of the Faculty of Actuaries. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


London Office—12 Kinc Wittiam Srt., E.C.; West-End—174 Piccapitty, W. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0.. 
Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per_cent. per annum on sums assured 


and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 


1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL. 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 
The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 


any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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“ Elementary Chemistry : Progressive Lessons in Experiment and 
Theory.” Part II. By F. R. G. Wilson and J. W. Hedley. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1906. 5s. 


The teaching of chemistry especially in the past has too 
often consisted in overburdening the memory with a vast 
collection of formule. Its principal use, as Messrs. Wilson and 
Hedley assert, should be to produce a scientific habit of mind, 
or in other words make a boy think and investigate for him- 
self. With boys of varying attainments, and every class con- 
sists of such, this end is less easy of attainment. Messrs. 
Wilson and Hedley would solve the difficulty by transferring 
the giving of stage directions from the teacher to the text- 
books. By means of skilfully drawn up preliminary questions 
followed by clear directions for the experiment itself and 
rounded off with a series of queries—whose answers form the 
conclusion of the whole matter—they give the teacher time to 
go round and look at the pupils’ work while still in the 
laboratory. To keep the higher boys from telling when they 
have finished the experiment, certain practical problems bear- 
ing directly upon it are added for them to solve if they can and 
— give the slower boys full time to finish the experiment 
itself. 


“The Teaching of Modern Languages.” By Cloudesley Brereton. 
London : Blackie. 1906. 

Much valuable information, sound criticism, and useful 
suggestion are to be found in this little reprint of three lectures 
which Mr. Brereton gave last year at the London School of 
Economics. The wide experience of English and Irish 
schools, as well as those of Germany and France, which 
Mr. Brereton has obtained in the course of visits on behalf of 
the Board of Education in his capacity of occasional inspector 
for the Board is visible in every page. The question of the 
teaching of modern languages is one of those educational 
problems the solution of which has to combine the practical 
and the mental disciplinary view of education; and Mr. 
Brereton shows that much yet remains to be done both 
from the administrative and the teaching side before a satis- 
factory solution is reached. That these lectures will help in 
clearing the ideas of all who are interested in this subject we 
have no doubt: and though there is a certain amount of 
technical detail unfamiliar to the general reader, Mr. Brereton 
writes so racily that all who have given any attention to 
modern languages either as teachers, or more or less self- 
instructed scholars, may read it with pleasure. 


-1sth..H. Smithson. 


For this Week’s Books see page 622. 


MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


ONSLOW HALL. 


ONSLOW HALL, originally ‘‘ The Cavalry College,” is specially equipped for 
the preparation and training of a strictly limited number of resident pupils. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. Large gymnasium and recreation hall. Miniature rifle range. 
Billiard-room. Flectric light. Central heating. Detached science laboratory. 

Playing fields in the Old Deer Park, opposite to Onslow Ha!l. Dressing-room with 
lockers and douche bath. Military Instructor for gymnastics and physical training, 
fencing. and boxing. Riding and swimming taught. 4 

The system of education in force at Onslow Hall is designed to meet the require- 
ments not merely of Army candidates, but of all who desire a sound mental and 
physical training on the most modern and common-sense lines, whether preparing 
for the Diplomatic, Consular, and Civil Services, or the Universities. No attempt 
is made to secure success by severe mental pressure, commonly called “ cramming,” 
but expert instruction and steady discipline are relied on to produce the best 
results. The aim is to arouse the intelligence of pupils, to make them think, and 
teach them how to learn. 

The value of the system is emphasised by the following results— 


MILITIA COMPETITIVE. 
October and March, 1906. 


THIRD..O. de Trafford. 20th..W.U.M Campbell.  2sth..A. F. A. Hooper. 
17th....S. O. Robinson. 22nd..W. C. Wilson. 3oth..T. H. O. Crawley 
16th ....G. B. Bosanquet. 23rd ..G. H. Westbury. 81st L. Salier. 
2gth ..H. H. Clarke. 
ARMY QUALIFYING EXAMINATION. 
September and March, 1996. 

G. A, Blackburn M. F. D. Cobbold. RB. L. 

L. W. Blakiston. W. F. Dawson. J. A. Markham, 

Cc. G. Bo -Smijth. P. W. Barrington Foote. J.C. Walker. 

Buckle. R. Law. *A. O'H. Wright. 

G. I. Carmichael. D. C. M. Lawrie. G. D. Yeatman. 


* Qualified for Royal Artillery. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST. 
July, 1906, and December, 1905. 
WOOLWICH. 
1goth..W. E. Buckingham. s6th..B, F. Rhodes, 
SANDHURST. 
14th..C. N. Chadwick. 32nd..P. N.Sanderson.  88th..C. G. Buckle. 
1sth..G. I. Carmichael. 6rst..M. F. D. Cobbold. 97th..J. D. Grafton-Wignall. 
2sth..H, E. Slattery. 77th ..J. Stanford. 1s3rd..G. D. Yeatman. 
INDIAN POLICE. 
FIRST.. H. Lillie ... July, 1906. SECOND.. H. T. Wickham.. July, 1904. 
PROMOTION. 
10 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


Upwards of TWO HUNDRED Officers were successfully prepared in subjects 
“C" and “D” during the last two years. 


Special preparation for Interpreterships in French and German. 


—_ 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


By Special Appointment By Special Appointment 


To D.R.b. The Prince of Wales, 


STAND No. to inapect. these celebrated. motor ‘carriages, as 
3 Daimler Motor Go. (1904) 
COVENTRY, MANCHESTER, NOTTINCHAM, BRISTOL, 


4.M. THE KING, and 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, &o. &c. 
LONDON: 219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Winners of a _larve number of Hill Climbing 


SMITH'S 
GLASGOW 
MIXTURE 


PROMOTES GOOD FELLOWSHIP and 
helps a man to look on the bright side of life. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. 
Strength in Yellow Label 444 per o7. 
Strength in Green Label, 444. per oz. 
FULL 94. per 2-02. 1/6 per i-th. tia. 
$24. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


Notice to Debenture Holders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended on JANUARY 1, 1607, to . 


REDEEM and PAY OFF A SEVENTH INSTALMENT of £83,350 of the 
£1,000,000 FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES of the Company issued in 1897 
(being part of the authorised issue of £1,250,0co), and that the particular Deben- 
tures so to be Redeemed and Paid Off will be determined by a DRAWING that 
will take place at the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Build- 
ings, in the City of London, in the presence of a No ary Public, on TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER 4, 1906, at 12 o'clock noon, and that the £83,350 of the Debentures 
then drawn for payment will be payable (at £103 per centum) at the said Office on 
or after JANUARY 1, 1907, against the presentation and delivery up of the 
Debentures with all unpaid Coupons. 

The Debentures may be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS before that date for 
examination. 

By order 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
November 15, 1 
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TO TOURISTS 
AND OTHERS 


NEW ZEALAND 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


| 

EXHIBITION offers an exceptionally favourable oppor- 
tunity of combining the advantages of inspecting Exhibits 

i of ART INDUSTRIES and PRODUCTS gathered from all 

parts of the world, and the health-giving pleasures of visiting the 

| Scenic and Health Resorts of New Zealand. 

| 


The Exhibition is an assured success. The whole space avail- 
able for Exhibits has been taken up. The Art Gallery contains 
Paintings, Sculpture, and Black-and-White Work by Artists of the 
highest reputation. It opened on NOVEMBER 1, and will close in 
APRIL 1907—a period which includes the Summer months. 


For further particulars of the Exhibition and of the Scenic and 
Health Resorts, as well as information concerning the routes by 
which visitors can proceed to New Zealand, apply to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
13 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.w. 


(Forwarded gratis and post free). 


Admitted by the Professton to be the most valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the best known remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 


IT ACTS LIKE A CHARM IN DIARRHEA AND DYSENTERY, 
And effectually cuts short all attacks of Spasms. 
The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, TOOTHACHE. 
None genuine without the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chiorodyne” on the stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each bottle. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. 


LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN with a few 
pounds spare capital should 
write for the above Booklet, 
which clearly explains how 
£10 may be invested to 
return £2 108. Weekly 
Profit. No undue risk. 


Larger or smaller sums 
in proportion. 

Previous experience un- 
necessary. 


Many Testimonials. 


FRASER, GREIG, & CO. (°%') 
65, 66, & 67 GRACECHURCH STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


You will find it the 
very Cocoa you want. 


HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Blaek Handle... ... 58. 6d. | A pair Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle. ... 78. 6d. Russia Teather Case 2is. 
Kropp STROP 7s. 6d.| Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossornr, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


IRELAND. 


The New FISHGUARD Route 
to and from IRELAND is 
NOW OPEN. 

Sea Passage 2? hours. 


Magnificent TURBINE Steamers. 
DAY and NIGHT Service. 


Paddington A.M. P.M. | A.M. P.M. 
dep. 8.45 8.45 Dublin... dep, 6.40 6.50 

P.M. A.M. | Killarney ,, 7.33 6.40 

Cork ... arr. 9.20 9.20 | Cork 8.30 7.48 
Killarney, 10.10 10.35 | 
Duitin 10.40 10.30 | arr. 9.55 9.5 


An interesting illustrated Travel Book, entitled ‘‘ THE 
LAKES AND LANDSCAPES OF SOUTHERN IRE- 
LAND ” (which has recently been revised), will be sent free 
upon application to the Superintendent of the Line, Paddington 
Station, W., upon receipt of 3d. to defray postage. 


JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


OXFORD TUDOR & STUART LIBRARY 


Paper Covers, imitating the contemporary styles of Bindings. 
5s. net each. 
THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. By Sir 
H. KNYVETT, 1506. Now for the first time printed from a 


MS. in the Chetham Library, Manchester. With an Introduc- 
tion by C. HUGHES. 


HOWELL’S DEVISES. With an Introduction by 


W. A. RALEIGH. 


EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the unpublished 
Second Part. Edited by C. F. Beir. 


PEPYS’ MEMOIRES of the ROYAL NAYY, 
1679-1688. Edited by J. R. TANNER. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes by H. Buxton 
FORMAN. With 5 Illustrations. Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Lmmediately. 

CAROLINE POETS. Edited by Georce Saintspury, 
M.A. Vol. I., containing Chamberlayne’s ‘ Pharonnida ” 
and ‘*England’s Jubilee,” Benlowes’ ** Theophila,’’ and the 
Poems of Katherine Philips and Patrick Hannay. Vol. II., 
containing Marmion’s Cupid and Psyche”; Kynaston’s 
‘* Leoline and Sydanis and Cynthiades”; Poems of John Hall, 
Sidney Godolphin, and Philip Ayres; Chalkhill’s ** Thealma 
and Clearchus” ; Poems of Patrick Carey and William Ham- 
mond ; Bosworth’s ‘* Arcadius and Sepha,” &c. 10s. 6d. net 
each. 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL. 4 Life and a 


Selection from his Letters and Occasional Writings. By OLIVER 
ELTON. 2 vols. Vol. I., Memoir and Letters. Vol. II., 
Writings. With Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. [Next wees. 


HERMANN YON HELMHOLTZ. By Prof. 


LEO KOENIGSBERGER. Translated by FRANcis A. WELBY. 
With a Preface by Lord KELvin. With 3 Portraits. Royal 
8vo. 16s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. by P. Ss. 
ALLEN. Vol. I. 1484-1514. Medium 8vo. cloth, with 
4 Plates, 18s, net. 

This is the first volume of what is intended to bea complete edition 
—the first for two centuries—of the correspondence of Erasmus, 
including, as was his own wish, the Prefaces to his numerous works. 
dt contains some three hundred letters written between the end of the 
year 1484 and the month of July 1514. It is expected that the work 
will be completed in five or six volumes. 


PRIMITIVE and MEDIAEVAL JAPANESE 
TEXTS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, 
by F. Vicror Dickins, C.B. Vol. I. Texts. Vol. II. 
Translations. The two volumes 8vo. cloth, with 11 Illustra- 
tions, 21s. net, or separately, 12s. 6d. net each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 1907. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
SEA SONGS. A Collection Edited by C. R. Stone. 
With an Introduction by Admiral Sir CyprIaAN BRIDGE, 


G.C.B. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; lambskin, thin 
boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 


[Oxford Litrary of Prose and Poetry. 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


Crown 8vo. large type, printed on rag-made paper, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. ; in leather from 6s. On Oxford India paper, cloth, 5s.; 
in leather from 7s. With Portraits. 

NEW VOLUMES. 
GOLDSMITH’S COMPLETE POEMS. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by AUSTIN Dogson. 
With numerous I)lustrations. 


HOOD’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Studies in Seven Arts (Arthur Symons). Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 
William Blake. Volume I.: Illustrations of the Book of Job 
(Laurence Binyon). Methuen. 215. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Mason Neale D.D.: a Memoir (Eleanor A. Towle), tos. 6u, 
net; Mrs. Wightman of Shrewsbury: the Story of a Pioneer in 
Temperance Work (Rev. J. M. J. Fletcher), 3s. 6a. net, 
Longmans. 

Vittoria Colonna (Maud F, Jerrold). Dent. tos. 6d. net. 

haa ae his Life and Work (Bliss Perry). 

. net. 

Memoirs of Count Gramont (Anthony, Count Gramont. Edited by 
Allan Fea). Bickers. 155. net. 

The Life of Sir Charles James Fox Bunbury Bart. (Edited by his 
Sister-in-Law Mrs. Henry Lyell. 2 vols.) Murray. 30s. net. 


Constable, 


FICTION 


The Philosopher and the Foundling (Georg Engel). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

The ag Chronicles of Don (). (K. and Hesketh Prichard). Unwin, 

Rosemary in Search of a Father (C. N. and A. M. Williamson). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

The Ark of the Curse (K. L. Montgomery). Hurst and Blackett. 
6. 


Se 

Zoe: a Woman’s Last Card (Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken). 
Everett. 6s. 

Hand and Land (George Long); When Cupid Mocks (Emily J. 
Henoch). Drane. 6s. each. 

Scoundrel Mark (Frank Dilnot). Blackwood. 6s. 

Sir Nigel (A. Conan Doyle). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Red Burgee (Morley Roberts). Nash. 6s. 

The Broken Law (Harris Burland). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Leaves from the Log of a Sailor (Dr. Gordon Stables); For the 
Honour of his House (H. Barton Baker); The Confessions of a 
Climber (Lucas Cleeve) ; The Traitor’s Gait (G. Manville-Fenn) ; 
Robert the Devil (Gertrude Warden); Cut by Society (A. M. 
Meadows). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Marguerite’s Wonderful Year (Mabel Barnes-Grundy). Arrowsmith. 
6s 


By the Royal Road (Marie Haultmont). Sands. 6s. 


GIFT-BOOKS 
The Flower Fairy Tale Book (Isabella C. Blackwood). Nutt. 55. 
Gods and Heroes of Old Japan (Violet M. Pasteur). Kegan, Paul. 
12s. net. 
The Adventures of Merrywink (Christina J. Whyte). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 
Deerfoot in the Mountains (Edward S. Ellis); Percy Vere (Evelyn 
Everett-Green). Cassell. 2s. 6d. each. 
The Granny Growler Stories (Ethel Weltch). Drane. 3s. 6d. P 
The Book of Sports and Pastimes for Young People (Edited by J. K. 
Benson). Pearson. 55. 
Law 


The German Empire (Burt Estes Howard), Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 624.) 


JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 45s.; strongly bound half-calf, 50s. 


MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A Treatise on 
the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. By Sir 
Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, and 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth edition, 
of 1893, edited by Sir Recinap F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., and ALFRED BonHAN- 
Carter, Esq., C.B.). Books I. and II., edited by T. LonspaLe WesstTER, Esq., 
second Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons; Book III., edited by WILLIAM 
Epwarp Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of Commons. ee 
This, the Eleventh, edition (although based on the last, or Tenth, edition of 
1893), brings this work throughout up to the present date of publication, and 
includes the changes that were made by the House of Commons in its procedure up 
to the adjournment in August last. ‘The additions and alterations that have been 
necessary in order to bring the work completely up to date in this Revised Edition 
are indicated in the preface.—London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Lrp., Law 
Publishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle Temple Lane. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
No. 667, 

Being Catalogue of the Important Library of the late HENRY 
REEVE, Esq., C.B., D.C.L., Editor of the ‘* Greville Memoirs,” &c., 
all the books containing Mr. Reeve’s Bookplate, with the exception of 
a few with Mrs. Reeve’s. 

A Copy post free on application to 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C. (near Waterloo Bridge), or 37 PiccapiLty, W. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Bookmen, Lonvon.” Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. — 


Books at Reduced Prices. 


GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE (4124 pp.). 


Librarians, Bookbuyers generally, and al! interested in 
Literature are invited to apply for above. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE LIST 


6s. NOVELS. 


MARIE CORELLI 


THE TREASURE 
OF HEAVEN 


[Third Edition. 


GRAHAM TRAVERS 


GROWTH 


Author of ** Mona Maclean.” 


‘‘Graham Travers has written a noteworthy 
book.” — 7ribune. 


“It is a remarkable picture of throbbing 
activity in things of the intellect and the 
spirit. . . . It isa deeply interesting book.” 

Scotsman. 


PERCY WHITE 


THE EIGHT GUESTS 


Author of ‘* Park Lane,” &c. 


book that everyone should read.” 
Tribune. 

“* A very clever novel.” 

Birmingham Post. 


ALICE BROWN 


THE COUNTY ROAD 


Author of ‘* Paradise,” &c. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


THE MAN 
IN THE CASE 


Illustrated. 


Author of Trixy.” 


“The whole thing is so supremely well 
done, and the writing so crisp and picturesque, 
that the book really reaches our feelings.” 

Morning Post. 


ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


MONTLIVET 


‘* * Montlivet’ should receive a very cordial 


to be the cradle of all religions are of great interest and importance. 


welcome from lovers of a real good romance.” | 


Manchester Guardian. 


CLARE_LOUISE_BURNHAM 
THE OPENED 
SHUTTERS 


Author of Jewel.” 


| interested manner. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


IN ROME. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘‘ New Tales of Old Rome.” 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated from about 100 Drawings and Photographs, 21s, net. 
next. 

The purpose of this book is to describe the moral and material evolution of the Eternal City 
from medizval conditions, and to draw a picture of it as it was in the very summit of its 
renaissance. In developing the subject one principal aim has been kept in view : to illustrate 
the few monuments of that period left standing in Rome and mostly concealed under modern 
superstructures. But from a scholarly and an artistic point of view the book will prove a rare 
acquisition to the literature of Rome. , 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN 


OF THE EAST. 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vo. fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


In his recent Autobiography Mr. Conway barely alluded to his experiences in Hindoostan 
They were so far afield from his life in America and England that he decided to makex 
separate volume of them. The bulk of the present book relates to his memories of and conver- 
sations with leading Buddhists, Brahmins, Parsees, Moslems, and others in India, his impres- 
sions and observations of the country, and his saunterings amid ancient shrines. 

The religious side of Mr. Conway’s life has so predominated over the rest of his experiences 
that his relations with the leaders of religious thought in the country which may almost be said 


COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. 


By JOHN FYVIE, Author of ‘‘ Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty.” 

Demy 8vo. with $ Full-page Portraits in Photogravure, 12s. 6d. net. [Mext weet. 
Biographical and Critical Studies of Lavinia Fenton—Charlotte Clark—Catherine Clive— 
Margaret Woffington---George Anne Bellamy—Frances Abington—Sophia Baddeley —Elizabeth 
Farren—Mary Robinson—Mary Sumbel—Dora Jordan—and Harriot Mellon. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By W. T. FYFE. With an Introduction by R. S. Rarr. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


The purport of this book is to give a picture of the remarkable society which rendered the 
City of Edinburgh illustrious in the end of the eighteenth century and the early years of 
the nineteenth. Of this society the natural centre was Sir Walter Scott, whose personality 
dominated Edinburgh during a large portion of the period. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


A Study of his Life and Work. By BLISS PERRY. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 2 vols. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE 


NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Series of Iilustrated Ethnographical Handbooks intended to convey accurate information 
in a popular and readable form. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 
Vol. L.—NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. &y NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations. [Ment week. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ContENTS: Rodin—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century—Gustave Moreau—Watts— 
Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsmanship in England—Beethoven—The Ideas of 
Richard Wagner—The Problem of Richard Strauss—Eleonora Duse—A New Art of the Stage 
—A Symbolist Farce—Pantomime and the Poetic Drama—The World as Ballet. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 
By JEAN FINOT. Translated by F. WapE Evans. Demy Svo. Ios. 6d. net. 


M. Finot has investigated the problems concerning Race Prejudice in a scientific and dis- 
The result should do much to further the desire for amity among the 
leaders of thought in many nations. 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. 
By DUM DUM, Author of ‘‘ Rhymes of the East,” ‘In the Hills.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A new volume of Parodies and Humorous Verse by the popular and frequent contributor to 
Punch and Blackwood. 


Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., London. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will 
publish on Friday, November 30, the 


MEMOIRS OF 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE 


AUTHORISED BY 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF HOHENLOHE- 
SCHILLINGSFURST. 


In Two Volumes, with Five Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 
price 24S. net. [Prospectus on application. 

Early application for this work Is advised, as the advance 
orders are already very large, and it will be impossible to 
reprint it before Christmas. It Is published at the same 
price as the German Edition,—a striking refutation of the 
statement that books of the first importance “are published 
on the Gontinent more cheaply than in England. 


HENRY IRVING. 


Personal Reminiscences. 

By BRAM STOKER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 25s. net. [Prospectus on ie. 
“Mr. Bram Stoker's biography of his great friend is all that an ideal biography 
should be—sympathetic, discerning, and intensely interesting.” — 7 ruth. 


Mr. HEINEMANN publishes to-day Two ¥ ‘olumes 
of a New and Complete Edition of 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION in 11 vols. price 4s. each; or £2 4s. the Set. 
THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND. 
Vol. {THE PRETENDERS. 


vol. ul. BRAN D. [A Prospectus on application. 
N.B.—As the later plays are all Mr. Heinemann’s copyright, this 
is the only Complete Edition which can be published. 


EPOCHS OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAG, Director of the Versailles Museum. 
With 56 Pictures in Colour by RENE BINET. 
x vol. 16s. net ; alsoan EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies (ad? Sold ). 
(Prospectus on application. 
“He writes with enthusiasm for his subject, knowledge of past history, and 
regret for the splendour gone, never to return. The volume is successfully and 
beautifully illustrated.”—Firxst Review. 


MADAME RECAMIER 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 20s. net. (Prospect: Cee tic 
** Those who love dainty memoirs should not miss this book.”— Wor/d. 


THE FLICHT of MARIE ANTOINETTE 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 
x vol. demy 8vo. fully Illustrated, ros. net. (Prospectus on application. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney.—“* Never was a story better told than in this book. . . . 
poo apr example of that kind of special historical monograph in which French 
writers excel.” 


THE SETTING SUN. 


THE PASSING OF KOREA. 


By H. B. HULBERT, F.R.G.S. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. 16s. net. 
A new light on the latest phase of the problem in the Far East. 


THE FINE ART OF JUJUTSU. 


By Mrs. ROGER WATTS. 
Profusely Illustrated from Photographs by G. W. 
1 vol. 6s. net. 
_ This work on the Japanese method of self-defence will at once interest and 
instruct. In Mr. Beldam’s pictures every turn and twist in attack and defence are 
shown with almost cinematographic vividness. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “‘ The Angel of Pain.” 
Mr. Benson's best novel."—Daily Maii. 


KING MIDAS. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of ‘“‘The Jungle.” 
The first volume of a new and revised edition of Mr. Pe novels. 


THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 
“A stirring story, distinguished by keen subtlety and real power.” 
Evening Standard. 


FOOLS RUSH IN. 


By MARY GAUNT and J. R. ESSEX. [Next week. 
Write for Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List. 


[Third Impression. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued, 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Little Flowers of S. Francis (Done into English by W. Heywood), 
Methuen. 5s. net. 

Classic Tales. Bell. 2s. net. 

Howell’s Devises 1581 (With an Introduction by Walter Raleigh); 
The Defence of the Realme (Sir Henry Knyvett, 1596. With 
an Introduction by Charles Hughes) ; Evelyn’s Sculptura, with 
the Unpublished Second Part (Edited by C. F. Bell); Pepys’ 
Memoires of the Royal Navy, 1679-1688 (Edited by J. R, 
Tanner). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 55. net each. 

‘s The London Library” :—Interpretation of Scripture and Other 
Essays (Benjamin Jowett); Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson 
(Edited by C. H. Firth) ; Life of Shelley (T. J. Hogg) ; Life of 
Goethe (G. H. Lewes) ; Lord Herbert of Cherbury (Edited by 
Sidney Lee); Memoirs of the Duke of Newcastle (Edited by 
C. H. Firth). Routledge. 2s. 6d. net each. 


ScHOOL Books 
The Satires of Juvenal (with Introduction and Notes by A. F. Cole), 


Dent. 
Spanish Commercial Practice &c. (James Graham and George A, S, 
Oliver. Part II.). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 
TRAVEL 


From Carpathian to Pindus: Pictures of Roumanian Country Life 
(Tereza Stratilesco). Unwin. net. 

The Passing of Korea (Homer B. Hulbert). Heinemann. 

The Cathedrals of Northern Spain (Charles Rudy). Laurie. 

Highways and Byways in Berkshire (J. E. Vincent. 
F. L. Griggs). Macmillan. 6s. 

Wander Pictures (Bart Kennedy). Cassell. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Behind the Veil (Ethel Rolt Wheeler). Nutt. 6s. net. 

Dr. Stiggins: his Views and Principles (Arthur Machen). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Fiscal Problem, The (-Eneas Munro). Drane. 5s. net. 

Introduction to Comparative Philology for Classical Students (J. M. 


16s. net. 
6s. net. 
Illustrated by 


Griffiths, 


Edmonds). Cambridge: At the University Press. 4s. net. 
Jujutsu, The Fine Art of (Mrs. Roger Watts). Heinemann. 6s. net. 
Literary London (Elsie M. Lang). Laurie. 6s. net. 


Literature, English, A Treasury of (Selected and Arranged by Kate M. 
Warren). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Our Heritage the Sea (Frank T. Bullen). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Shakespeare, The First Editors of (Thomas R. Lounsbury). 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Sins of Society, The (Father Bernard Vaughan). Kegan Paul. 55. 

— and Comedy, The, of War Hospitals (Sister X). Murray. 
net. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE TRENTHAM HALL LIBRARY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
1 will SELL ty AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November x9 and five following days, at One o'clock 
precisely, the LIBRARY of Printed BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, the pro 
of His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., &c., removed from Trentham 
Staffordshire. 

May be viewed. Catalogues, price one shilling each, may be had. 


Nutt. 


THE VALUABLE CO!lLECTION OF ENGLISH COINS, THE PRO- 
PERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wil! SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 29, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, the valuable Collectiun of ENGLISH COINS, the Property of a 
Gentleman, including Gop: Early British—Nobles, Half and Quarter Nobles of 
Edward I1f., 1V., Henry V., VI. ; Angels, Henry VI., VII., VIII., Edward IV., 
Richard III., Mary; Half Angels, Edward IV., Henry VII., VIII., Mary, 
Elizabeth. Anglo-Gallic—Edward III., Henry VI., Richard II. ; Sovereigns and 
Half Sovereigns, Henry VIII. to Charles II. ; Fifteen-shilling Piece, James I.; 
Milled Coins trom Charles II. to Victoria, including Proofs and Patterns. SiLver: 
Crowns and Half Crowns, &c., from Edward VI. to Victoria. Oxford and 
Shrewsbury Pounds and Half Pounds ; Siege Pieces of Colchester, Newark, Ponte- 
fract, Cork, Inchiquin, Ormond. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, December 1, at One o'clock precisely, Autograph 
Letters and Historical Documents, including specimens of John Gay, Dr. Johnson, 
D. Garrick, John Locke, Racine, Voltaire, and others; Rare Letters of the 
Actress Mrs. Clive ; Sign-manuals of Sovereigns; a fine series of Letters 
Poems by T. Hood; interesting Documents relating to the Civil Wars; aa 
important Series of French State Papers, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
S , W.C., on THURSDAY, December 6, at One o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. (late K r of the 
Printed Books in the British Museum, and Trustee of the Natio: Portrait 
Gallery), comprising a large Collection of Modern Poetry, Books and Pam 
relating to the British Museum, Bibliography, Astrological Books, and Works 02 
Palmistry and Astrology ; Appledore and other Private Presses ; Biographical 
Historical Works, Scientific Treatises, Shakespeariana, Transactions an Proceed: 
ings of various Societies, &c.; Dictionary of National Biography, complete, 
67 vols., 1885-1 ; Grote’s History of Greece, 10 vols., presentation copy, 1872; 
y Meux’'s Publications; Universal ‘ny? 33 vols » Edition de Luxe, 189% 
&c. ; works by te! B. Shelley, several First Editions, and three Notebooks con 
taining Autograph Manuscript Matter by him of the utmost interest, a consideral 
portion being unpublished ; works by Dr. Richard Garnett, a Valuable Collection 
of Pamphlets, Presentation Books with Autograph Inscriptions. 


May be viewed two days prior Catalogues may be had, 
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Cambridge University Press. 
CAMBRIDCE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by the 


late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. ProTHERo, 
Litt.D., and STANLEY Leatues, M.A. 


Vol. 1V of this History, THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, is now ready. It is 
in point of time the seventh volume to appear, the six already published being :— 
|-The Renaissance, |i—The Reformation, I1|_The Wars of 
Religion, Vil—The United States, VIll—The French Revo- 
lution and IX—Napoleon. 

Any volume may be purchased separately, at 16s. net. But subscriptions of 
£7 10s. net are received for the complete work in twelve volumes. Such <> 
tions may be paid either at once in full, or in a sum of ras. 6d. for each volume ready 
and the balance in instalments of 12s. 6d. on the publication of each of the remaining 
yolumes. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. sy 


A. R. Forsytu, Sc.D., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Part IV. (2 vols.), demy 6vo., 
25s. net. 
Part IV., the reget hee of this work,which is now ready,treats of PARTIAL 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, in two volumes, the one devoted mainly to 
equations of the first order, and the other to the consideration of partial equations 
of the second and higher orders, mainly involving two independent variables. ‘ 
With the publication of Part IV. the work is complete in four Parts (six 
volumes) :— 
Part 1. EXACT EQUATIONS AND PFAFF’S PROBLEM (r vol.) tos. net. 
Part I], ORDINARY EQUATIONS, NOT LINEAR (2 vols.) 208, net. 
Part III. ORDINARY LINEAR EQUATIONS (_ vol.) ut 12s, 6d. net. 
Part 1V. PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (2 vols.) 258. net. 


Now Ready. Second Edition, Revised. Large crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP from 


the Sixth Century B.c. to the end of the Middle Ages. With Chronological 
Tables, imiles from M ipts, and other Illustrations. By Joun 
Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
CrassicaL Review.—‘'A work with detailed and varied information 
on an astounding multiplicity of most interesting topics.” 


THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND BOOK- 


BINDERS OF WESTMINSTER AND LONDON, 1476-1535. By 
E. Gorvon Durr, M.A. sometime Sandars Reader in Bibliography in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7 Plates, ss. net. 

This book | an account of the introduction of the art of printing into 
England and of its spread, and describes the work of the early English printers, 
of those foreign printers who printed abroad for sale by the ‘“‘stationers” in 
England, and of English bookbinders: from the introduction of printing down to 
the act of Henry VI iy 1. which restricted the importation of foreign books. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
London, Fetter Lane: C. F. CLay, Manager. 


THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETS. 


Size, pott 8vo. 3} in. by 6 in. 

Price 6d. net each in art wrappers ; three in a box for 18. 6d. net, or six ina 
box for 38. net. Also bound in cloth gilt, 1. net each, in moreen gilt and gilt 
edges, 18. 6d. net, or in full lambskin, extra gilt and gilt edges, 28. 6G. net. 

The “‘ De La More” Booklets have won their way into general favour as sub- 
stitutes for the useless and ephemeral Christmas and birthday card. They are 
beautifully printed at the De La More Press on very fine paper specially made for 
them, and are bound very carefully, and in an artistic manner. he six new ones 
selected for this winter are especial favourites, and are already much in demand, 

16. Abraham and Isaac: an Old English Miracle Play. 

17. FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

18. Smart’s Song to David. 

19. The Book of Ruth. 

20. De Quincey’s Suspiria. 

21. Tom Pinch’s Ride to London. 


BURMA: A Handbook of Practical, 
Commercia!, and Political Information. By Sir Grorce 
Scott, K.C.ILE., Author of “‘ The Burman: His Life and Notions.” 
Special cover design, and many Illustrations and Map, — on the 
Shan States, and other subjects. Crown &vo. cloth, 10s. je net. 

(/n" the Press. 


HYPNOTISM: Its History, Practice, and 
Theory. By J. Mitne Bramwett, M.B.,C.M. A Monograph on the 
Scientific and Therapeutic Aspects of Hypnotism. New Edition. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 188. net. 

‘*Dr. Milne Bramwell has produced in this interesting volume a valuable con- 
tribution to the English literature of the subject. . . . The extensive bibliography 


and copious index largely increase its value for purposes of reference.” 
Medical Chronicle. 


A PACK OF QUEER CARDS. By Marion 


Fett. Printed in red and black. Pott 8vo. 28. 6d. [/ust published. 


“HOW TO” SERIES. ‘The following are now ready: 
How to Write for the Magazines, 286. 6d.; How to Deal With Your 
Ranker, 3%. 6d.; How to Deal With Your Taxes, 36. 6d.; How to 
Invest and How to Speculate, 58.; How to Study English Literature, 

« 6d. ; How to Write An Essay, 26. 6d.; How to Enter the Civil 
Service, 28. 6d. ; How to Succeed in Your Examinations, 28. 6d. 


THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. By M.C. Stopes, D.Sc. London. Designed Cover. 
Illustrated with Plates and numerous Diagrams. Royal 8vo. cloth, 


2s. 6d. net. 

ETIQUETTE FOR EVERY DAY. by Mrs. 
(‘ Madge” of Truth). Designed cover. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
s. « net. 


A Complete Catalogue will be forwarded on application. 


By Cuares Dickens, 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltp., 
32 George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS 


Second and Cheaper Edition Now Ready. 
New Volume of Essays by the Author of ** Obiter Dicta.” 


In square crown 8vo., appropriately bound, price 2s. 6d. net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, 2:4 other Essays’ 
By the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“These delightiul essays possess all the characteristics which have given their 
author a special place in modern literary criticism.”— Daily News. 

«y, Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist. 

In the Name of the Bodleian’ is a worthy companion to ‘ Obiter Dicta.’” 
Daily Telegraph. 


A RECENT VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 2s. 6d. 


A FIT OF HAPPINESS, 206 other Essays. From Zhe 
Spectator. By CECIL GRAY. 
“In many of these essays there is a vein of pleasant humour, in some aghealth 
optimism, and a living sympathy with the study of mankind through man, and all 
are written with freshness and vigour.” —Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


NOW READY. In crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. net. 


THE SILENT LANO, and other Poems. By WILLIAM BLANE 
> (Johannesburg, South Africa), Author of ‘‘ Lays of Life and Hope.” 

‘Mr. Blane is a born poet. ‘The Silent Land’ and ‘Creation’ are very 
ambitious themes, but the poet soars high in treating them. The lines depicting 
the true heart, the kind heart, the brave heart, the proud heart, the sad heart, and 
the still heart of ‘The Rand Refugee’ are very touching, and the poem on ‘ The 
Victoria Falls’ is the best we have read on the subject.”—South Africa. 


In crown $vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. By Pexcy ScuorieLp. 

“The Triumph of Man” is a Dramatic Poem, and consists of blank verse and 
rhymed and unrhymed lyrics ; is moulded throughout in the manner of a dream. 
Its dominant purpose is to shadow forth an ideal scheme for the Redemption, 
through love, of the human race. 


In crown 8vo. bound in leatherette, illustrated, price rs. 
A FAREWELL TO ETON, and other Poems. By K. Fenton, 
Author of ‘*‘ Dora” and “* Easter Memories.” 
In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
THE DUKE OF ENGHIEN, and other Poems. By F. S. 
.LINGS. 

“Interesting and pleasing. The book should find its best pleased readers among 
those who look for verse and rhyme as giving the proper relief for thoughts too 

ious and earnest for prose.” — Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE TREASURE OF THE SEA. A Book of Verse. 

By Stan_ey Geracp Dunn. 

. ‘Mr. Dunn’s work has freshness and brightness, It contains much that is 
Sincerely felt and well worked out into capable and rhythmical verse.” —Daily News. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


MESSRS. GREENING & CO. beg to announce 
that NO DELAY in fulfilling orders for their 
books will be caused in consequence of the FIRE 
which destroyed their offices and part of their ware- 
house on Suzday last. Arrangements have been 
made to meet all demands promptly. 


THE ELECTRIC THEFT. 


A Striking and Original Romance by NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘* Lady Haife.” 6s. 


I WILL REPAY.  PiMPERNEL. 


A Romance 
A 
by the Baroness ORCZY. by the Benen ORCZY. 
Fourth Edition. 6s. Tenth Edition. 6s. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE. 


A thrilling and Dramatic Tale by NICHOLSON WEST, Author of 
“Gold Island.” 6s. 


MAID OF BRITTANY. THE PLOWERS. 
A Romance by MAY WYNNE, | A NovelbyA.G. HERBERTSON, 
Author of “ “ and Navarre.” Author of “‘ Patience Dean.” 
6s. 


DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS. 


A Powerful Novel by REGINALD TURNER, Author of *‘ The Steeple,” 
Uncle Peacable.” 6s. 


HIS OTHER SELF. BAZIN’S COLD. 


A Humorous Story A Humorous Romance 
by R. W. COLE. 6s. by ERNEST CORNISH. 3s. 6d. 


THE HEIR OF DENE ROYAL. 


A Dramatic Novel by FRANK DAWSON. 6s. 


A DAINTY EDITION OF A FAMOUS BOOK. 


WHEN IT WAS DARK. 


Lotus Edition. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net 


London : 
GREENING & CO., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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The Saturday Review. 


17 November, 1996 


The Latest Thoughts on 
the Best Card Game. 


Mr. W. DALTON’S 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


EDUCATION. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


io Square, Bloomsbury.— Drawing and Painting from the Life. 
ii elling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 


~ University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge ‘4 (Honours), and 
ast Class College of Prece Moderate terms. — H. Haprerrieco, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, } 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fatrrax Roap, Hampsteap, 


N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction, 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab, 


Classes for 
Scholar. 


Prospectuses.—Loutsa Gann, 


NOW READY. PRICE 5/- NET. 


The Morning Leader says:—‘*Mr. Dalton may be called an 
eclectically practical teacher. Everything he says is illuminating. 
Experienced players will read the book with pleasure in its breadth 
and soundness ; beginners will, by its aid, become experienced.” 


The Sunday Times says:—‘‘ As an authority on Bridge, Mr. 
Dalton’s supremacy is acknowledged. ‘ ‘‘ Saturday ” Bridge’ is written 
not for the tyro, but for the player who already has a sufficient grasp of 
the game to desire an expert opinion as to what should be done in a 
particular set of circumstances. ‘*‘ Saturday” Bridge’ will no doubt 
be in demand in country houses during the coming holiday season.’ 


Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or 
post free 5s. 3a. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bal. Weekly. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
OPEN LETTER TO LORD COURTNEY. 
HEROISM (concluded). By J. E. Preston-Muddock. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OrFices: 6 Beti’s Burtpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head AVENUE, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch te E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
GIVE THE for mation fe o and General Advice, 


of charge. 
NOTICE 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
d. 
One Year os 8 I10 4 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. moderate fees for boarder. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; rst 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus, 


G SIRS, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 
(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice Trials. For appoint. 

ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of “‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 

—, a with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
aida Hi 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastem 
Esplanade. 


M ARGATE. — Drydenbank, 


School for Girls. Thorough education. 


Cliftonville. — Home 


Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY. —New CoL_ece.—6o0 boarders. Pro- 


ial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops = SS Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College Schoo!, London). 


2RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—-For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Bre mMMOND Hay, Principals. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundess 

ounding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual “home care. 
Voice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, 


AR . GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
&c. Tutors) prepares for all WOOL- 
WICH. 1903: ¢ ilson (first trial from here). SAND 
Novem’ 3: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). Julv, 1905: H. 
L. first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. 
ham (first from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 


BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civib 


Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Brit, 2: Powis Square, Brighton. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
ter, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial si 
Pre tion for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SecrETARY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstock 


Hitt, Hampsreapv.—Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply 
the Misses Hotes. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thanh of education. Good references. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


YPEWRITING, od. per 1000 words (Remington) ; , 
smal! or large commissions executed expeditiously ; newspaper work 
speciality.—Miss Louset, “‘ Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 
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7 November, 1906 


The Saturday Review. 


A PKOSPECTUS is being issued which states, inter alia, as follows : 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 
The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will open on the 16th day of 
November, 1906, and will CLOSE on or before the 19th 
day of November, 1906, for Towa and Country. 


Mount 
Copper Mining Company, 


LIMITED 


{Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


Capital - - - £200,000 


Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 each, all of which, less the Seven 
Signatories’ Shares, are now offered for subscription at par. 
Payable—5s. per Share on Application, 5s. per Share on Allotment, 


5s. per Share on the Ist January, 1907, and §s. per Share 
on the 1st February, 1907. 


DIRECTORS. 

JAMES TYHURST, Stondon Massey, Brentwood, Essex, Director 
of the Alabama, New Orleans, Texas, and Pacific Junction Rail- 
way Company (Limited) (Chairman). 

HERBERT WILDON CARR, Bury, near Pulborough, M ember of 
the Stock Exchange, London. 

CHARLES KAUFMAN, 10 and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
Mining Engineer. 

CHARLES SCHWABACHER, 13 _ Upper 
London, W., Retired Merchant. 

ONSLOW POWELL TRAHERNE, Cardiff, Colliery Proprietor. 

BANKERS. 

UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA (Limited), 71 Cornhill, E.C., 
and Branches. 

SOLICITORS FOR THE COMPANY. 
MICHAEL ABRAHAMS, SONS, & CO., 5 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
KEENAN & RANDALL, Perth, Western Australia. 

SOLICITORS FOR THE VENDORS. 
CHRISTOPHER & RONEY, 33 Cornhill, E.C. 

BROKERS. 
A HIRSCH & CO., 28 Austin Friars, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
LAKEMORE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 


£. PROTHEROE JONES, F.C.I.S., 347 Salisbury House, London 
Wall, London, E.C 


Grosvenor Street, 


This Company has been formed to acquire and 
work, as on and from the 1st August, 1906, the Copper 
Mining Property known as the Mount Cattlin Mine, 
situated at Ravensthorpe, in the Phillips River Mining 
District, about 32 miles distant from the Port of 
Hopetoun, in Western Australia. 

The Property comprises an area of about 50 acres, 
and is held upon a lease granted by the Minister of 
Mines of Western Australia, subject to the usual mining 
laws and conditions. 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors 
will proceed to allotment is the whole of the present 
issue of shares, namely, 200,000. No part of the pre- 
sent issue has been underwritten. 

It is intended to apply for a special settlement in the 
Shares on the Stock Exchange, London. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the form 
accompanying the full Prospectus of the Company 
{upon the terms of which Prospectus applications for 
Shares will alone be received), and forwarded to the 
Company’s Bankers, the Union Bank of Australia 
(Limited), 71 Cornhill, London, E.C., with the required 
deposit of 5s. per share. 

Full prospectuses and Forms of Application can be 
obtained from the Bankers and Brokers, and from the 
Registered Office of the Company. 


London, dated 15th November, 1906. 


4 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL: 


Ordinary - - - £2,000,000 
Preference - - - - £1,250,000 
First Mortgage Debentures £350,000 


Head Office- - - 8 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Branch Offices PARIS, JOHANNESBURG, BULAWAYO. 


CuarirMAN: LORD HARRIS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, will be held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 
November 20, 1906, at noon. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
June 30, 1906, states that the realised net profit on the 
operations of this Company, which is largely derived 
from Dividends received on investments, after deducting 
Debenture Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance 
to credit of £409,469 11s. 3d., from which the dividend 
on the Preference Shares, Income Tax and French 
Government Taxes have been provided, leaving 
4#323,240 16s. od., which, added to the sum of 
4,984,687 16s. gd. brought forward from last year, 
produces £ 1,307,928 13s. 6d. From this the Directors 
have made provision for depreciation, amounting to 
£700,000, leaving £607,928 13s. 6d. to be carried 
foward to the credit of the current year’s Profit and 
Loss Account. 


The Directors consider that had the outlook as 
regards unskilled labour been free from doubt they 
could have safely recommended a distribution, but 
until all doubts are removed as to an adequate supply 
of unskilled labour, more particularly in the case of 
companies having commitments in respect of debentures 
for which this Company has assumed liability, they 
hesitate to recommend a course which would diminish 
the Company’s cash resources. Should, however, the 
policy of the Transvaal Government as regards un- 
skilled labour dispel this doubt during the current 
financial year and be authorised by the British Govern- 
ment, they would consider themselves fully entitled to 
distribute an interim dividend. 

Investments stand in the books at average cost or 
under, and all shares are taken into account at prices 
below those current at the date when the Accounts 
were made up, and show on current prices a further 
large unrealised profit. 

The Report and Accounts were in the hands of 
the Shareholders on Monday, November 12, and the 
Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders will be 
held on Tuesday, November 20, at noon. 


Copies of the Report, containing full informa- 
tion as to the Company’s position, Balance-sheet 
and Accounts, and Reports by the Joint Managers 
and Consulting Engineers, can be obtained on 
application at the Company’s offices in London 
and Paris, on and after Monday, November 12, 
1906. 

By Order, 


J. C. PRINSEP) 


H. L. SAPTE j Joint Secretaries. 


Dated, November 10, 1906 
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The Saturday Review. 


17 November, 1906 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 6s. 


PARADISE ROW; 
Or, a Broken Piece of Old Chelsea. 
By REGINALD BLUNT. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. 


Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on Hand-made Paper, limited 
to 110 copies, 21s. net. 


The 7ridune.—‘ Most interesting and most book.” 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 


With an Introduction and Notes by AusTIN Dosson. In 
3 vols. Illustrated 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


*,* Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, 63s. net. 


Tele; The famous memoirs have never before been so pleasantly 

public ; nor is it likely that, for a considerable time to come, so 

me and so scholarly an exercise will be exposed to the challenge of 
competition.” 


VOLUMES I.-V. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND (1846 to 1895). 


By HerBerT Pavt, M.P. In § vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


By Henry CHaries Lea, LL.D. In 4 vols. Vol. II. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PROTECTIVE & PREFERENTIAL 
IMPORT DUTIES. 


By A. C. Picovu, M.A., F.S.S., Author of ‘* The Principles 
and Methods of Industrial Peace.’”? Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Tuesday. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By James EDMUND VINCENT. 
FREDERICK L. Griccs. 


"THE RT. HON. GEORGE WYNDHAM, 
RONSARD AND LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in the 
Original Metres. By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extra crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Te ph.—‘* Whatever Mr. Wyndham 


touches in literature he adorns with remarkab’ e knowledge and characteristic dis- 
tinction. . . . Mr. little volume.” 


With Illustrations by 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Avesury, P.C., D.C.L., &c. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF ANIMALS. 


The Mammals. By Exxest INGERsout. With 15 
yest e Colour Plates and many other Illustrations. Extra 
vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


PUBLISHED. With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE, 
Crown 8vo- 6 / = 


CONAN DOYLE’S 


Historical Romance 


SIR NIGEL, 


GRAPHIC. —** Overflowing with action and life and coloup 


New Volume by FRANK T. BULLEN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. WITH A FRONTISPIECE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA, 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.@.S. 


Author of “‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &c. 


SOGIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
SECOND Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. net. IMPRESSION. 


The GUARDIAN, in a review headed “‘A BOOK OF GOOD THINGS,” 
says: ** Our counsel is to read the book wholly and solely for amusement ; above 
ali to look out like Jack Horner for plums, of which there are enough to * satisfy 
even a schoolboy’s appetite.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


7s. 6d. net. 
EIGHTH IMPRESSION (Second Edition). 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impres- 
sion that in the book we have a real contribution to our literature.” 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM A COLLECE WINDOW. 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION (Fourth Edition in the Press). 
7s. 6d. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that 
lingers gratefully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow and 
full-flavoured book.” 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘‘Q”’’). 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. ae ae. book, for the adventures are 
those of living people, full of h and h 


THE OLD COUNTRY 


‘A Romance. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


GLOBE. —“ Written in an exquisitely graceful and poetic style, and expresses 
in many vivid passages a passionate love of the old country. 
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